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ABSTRACT 

A reconiended State plan for the establishment and 
operation of a comprehensive community college program as part of the 
higher educational system of Nest Virginia is presented. The chapters 
of the report, which follow a Foreword and a Summary of 
Recommendations, are: 1. Comprehensive Community College Education, 

II. Present Status of Community College Education in Nest Virginia, 

III. State Level Responsibility for Comprehensive Community College 
Education in Nest Virginia, IV. A Plan for Implementing comprehensive 
Community College Education in Nest Virginia, and V. Considerations 
and Suggestions for Implementing the Comprehensive Community College 
Education System in Nest Virginia. Appendixes provide a chart, 
tables, and selected biographical data of consultants. (DB) 
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The Honorable Arch A. Moorc\ Jr. 
Governor of West Virginia 

Members ol' the Legisbture 
State of West Virginia 

Dear Governor Moore and Members of the Legislature: 

Pursuant to House ConcurrtMit Resolution No. IGailoptcil by the 60th session of 
the West Virginia Legislature, the Board of Regents presents herewith a 
recommended State plan for the establishment and operation of a 
comprehensive community college program as a part of the higher educational 
system of West Virginia. 

The first action taken by the Board in response to the Resolution was to engage 
the services of three nationally recognized leaders in technical-occupational and 
community college education to study existing programs of less than the 
baccalaureate degree level available to the citi/enry of the State and to 
recommend a plan for meeting existing and future needs. The professional team 
consisted of: 

Dr. b»uis W. Bender Professor of Higher Kducation 

Florida State University 

Dr. N'jrman C\ Harris Professor of Higher Education 

Center for Higher Education 
University of Michigan 

Dr. James L. Wattenharger Director. Insiiluie of Higher hJucalUm 

University nt Horida 
(Chairman of the Team) 

Selected biographical inf(»rmation pertaining to each of the team members is 
provided in the appendix ol the report. 

Tlie Board maintained close liaison with the consulting team as the study 
progres.sed and received oral reviews ol findings and recommendations from the 
group. The completed written report was studied in detail and thoroughly 
analyzed and discussed by the Board. 
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It is the coiiclusiiDn of the Board of Regents that the must cHtical higher 
educational need in West Virginia is an expanded program of^ 
technicalH)ccupational« continuing education, industry training and college 
transfer offerings of two years' or less duration. Tlie Board believes the proposal 
of the consulting team to provide these oflerings through a system of 
comprehensive community college service areas is sound and feasible; that it 
offers a unique opportunity to use existing educational resources, private and 
public, to the maximum advantage of all concerned; and that such a higher 
educational development will contribute significantly to the cultural and 
economic future of West Virginia. The plan is attractive also from a cost point of 
view as both immediate and long-range program expansion may be achieved at a 
minimum dollar investment* 

The Board endorses the study team*s proposal and presents it as the Board of 
Regents* State Plan for Comprehensive Community College Education with the 
recommendation that it be promptly implemented. 

The Board of Regents expresses its appreciation to the study team for its 
insightful and comprehensive report and thanks those associated with private 
and public institutions of higher education and the many other individuals and 
organizations who contributed to this professional activity. 



Sincerely, 



Amos A. Bolen 
President 
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November IJ 97 1 



West Virginia Board of Regents 
1316 Charleston National Plaza 
Charleston, West Virginia 25301 



In accordance with your authorization, we are enclosing herewith our 
recommendations for a plan for comprehensive community college education for 
the State of West Virginia. 

The procedure we followed included an on-site visit to each public 
institution in West Virginia which offered two-year programs. We reviewed 
demographic and rebted data dealing with the various counties in your state. We 
talked with leaders at both local and stale levels. We met with the presidents of 
privately supported colleges as well as with presidents of the public colleges and 
4iniversities. We visited several area vocational-technical centers, interviewing 
various vocational education directors. We examined the community colleges 
and technical schools in contiguous areas of Ohio, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, and Maryland. We provided preliminary reports to the leadership of 
your state. We have been made very well acquainted with the educatk>nal needs 
of the people of West Virginia as they are defined by available data. 

A special feature of our procedure was a review of the tentative draft of 
our report by a p&nel of community college leaders assembled by the Southern 
Regional Educatbn Board on October 22, 1971. These individuals provided for 
us a test of professk>nal expertise and practical reactions. The team included Dr. 
E. F. Schietinger, Director of Research, Southern Regional Educatioii Board; Dr. 
Joseph W. Fordyce, President, Saint Louis County Junior College; Dr. Joseph 
Cosand, Director, Center for the Study of Higher Educatk>n, University of 
Michigan; and Dr. Lee G. Henderson* Director, Communhy College Division, 
State of Florida. Their suggestbns have been incorporated into this report where 
appropriate. 

Our major concern has been to describe to you an educational plan which 
will assure a variety and a diversity of educational opportunities as well as a basis 
for educatbnal accountability for the citizens of your state. We strongly feel 
that the success of this program will be dependent upon the quality of personnel 
who are appointed to positions of responsiblity for community college 
educatk>n in West Virginia. 

In preparing this report we have been very much dependent upon the 
advice and the professkinal help of Mr. J. Douglas Machesney on your staff. He 
has served your consultant team in several very special ways: in finding data we 
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ncetled: in preparing sections of the repim dealing wiih hisiorical background 
and current siaius: in providing us with special inforniaiion relating to West 
Virginia; in helping with editing and preparation of the report (or publication; 
and in handling niany details of* arrangements Tor visiting campuses and 
couterenccs witli individuals. Wc appreciate very much the expert secretarial lielp 
of Mrs. Catherine L. Tlumias in preparing the drafts of our report. Without the 
continued help of these persiuis as well as others on your staff, we would not 
have been able to complete this study. 

We are als4> indebted to the presidents of the colleges and universities in 
West Virginia and the directors of area vocational-technical schools. These 
persons made us feel welcome on their campuses and freely made avaibMe to us 
the data we requested. We enji>yed the opportunity to visit many parts of your 
beautiful state. 

We appreciate very much being invited to develop this proposal which, we 
hope, will provide new opportunity for postsecondary education for many 
tliousands of West Virginbns who would not otherwise be served. 

We wish you well in your implementation of these recommendations. 
Please let its know how we may be of further service to you in this regard. 




Cordially yours, 



UuisW. Bender 




Norman C. Hanis 
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FOREWORD 

This study of community collcfes in West Virginia was conducted by the 

Botrd of Reients pursuant to House Concurrent Resolution No. 16 adopted 

March, 1971 « The resolution directs the Board of Re|ents« 

. * to foraNilale and fccomniend to the Governor and Legblatuie not later than 
November l« 197l« a state plan for the esUbhshmcnt* operation and maintenance of 
a state system of compiehenshe community coOepet which, as a part of the higher 
educational system of the sute, wU provide post high school programs of two years 
or less daratton including career tecnni^!*occupational pro-ams leading to certi* 
ficates or assodate degmes, coUege pardld or transfer priMrams of two years or less 
duration, cssdit and non<redit gmeral education, conttnumt education and cultural 
devetoomeat ofbrings, work-study, or cooperative education programs and spe* 
ciaNied tadustiy tralntag programs. *^ 

The role of the Board of Re|ents reprding the goyernance of higher 
education in West Virginia is explicit. The West Virgfnia Code sUtes that, 

• • the West Vitginia Board of Regents wiU have the general determination, control, 

a^nrision and manamment of the flnancial, business, and educational poUcies and 
airs of an atate colleges and universities. The Board*s lesponsiUlities shall inchide, 
without limitation, the making of studies and lecommendations lespectiim higher 
education in West Vliginia: allocating anymg the stete colleges and univerntiet 
speciAc functions and responsibilities. ... 

The Ui^ture in 1971 pve additional ciarification to the responsibilities 
of the Board of Regents with passage of legislation empowering the Regents to 
set minimum sundards for the conferring of degrees by any institution of higher 
education in the State, public or private. 

Lesa clear, however, is the role of the Board of Regents as it relates to 
postsecondary iKKational-technical education. As is the custom in a number of 
sUtes, the Weal Virginia Board of Education serves as the Sute Board of 
Vocational Education and, consequently, is assigned the responsibility for 
vocational education. This board also controls all federal funds for vocational 
education and, in additton, is authorized to establish and maintain area 
vocational schools which may offer postsecondary vocational-technlcal 
progmma.^ 

The term liigher education" is currently used to describe that level of 
educatbn beyond the high school which serves students who have passed the age 
for attending hi^ school whether they have been graduated or not. Higher 
education, therefore, includes occupational education of a yocational*technical 
nature as well as the more traditional academic vvork. A plan for comprehensive 
community college education must provide fcr this diversity of students who 
will need an opportunity to prepare themselves as functioning citizens in their 
communities. The comprehensive community college provides an institutional 
setting for this total program and bridges the gap between the high schools on 
one hand and the baccalaureate programs on the other. This study will focus 
attention upon the community college level of higher education as it has been 
develuping in most states since the mid-19S0*s. and present a plan for the 
establishment of a comprehensive community college education program for 
West Virginia. 

^ House Concurrent Resolution No. 16« Acts of the Sixtkth Ugitkture of Weti 
VkgfHk, adopted Mirch I2« I97K p. lOIS. 

"^Wett VIntlnkCofk, !$IS-I6*8. 
^Ibki, $IS*2B'I« » 18^10-5. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

The plan for comprehensive community college educalbn in Wcsi Virginia 
described within this document encompasses every county within the St..'te and 
charges responsible educational leaders with identifying and providmg compre* 
hensive postsecondary educational and training opportunities for the citizenry of 
the State. The report documents the absence or inequity uf cerUin types of 
postsecondary educational opportunities at the present time, then outlines a 
design for ten regional service boundary areas to be designated as comprehensive 
community coU^ education regions. Specific recommendations are made for 
initiating and operating comprehensive community college education services 
which respond to the indigenous characteristics and needs of each region as well 
as to the total statewide requirements for economic, industrial, and social 
development. The report also identifies the existence of potentially critical 
duplication of postsecondary educational facilities and programs which West 
Virginia can ill-afford; then it provides a viable strategy of governance and 
administration which will guarantee accountable and coordinated use of public 
funds for a single continuum of postsecondary educational opportunities. 

Rtcommeiiditions to the Governor and LegMituie 

The report outlines three major problems confronting West Virginia 
postsecondary education which need to be resolved by enactment of legislation. 
First, thtre is inadequate access to higher education in West Virginia at the 
present time as evidenced by low patterns of attendance from some areas and by 
the existence of a variety of postsecondary opportunities in some sections of the 
State vifhich are not available to persons residing in other sections. 

A second problem requiring statewide attention is the insufficient 
opportunity for career education at the present time within West Virginia. Little 
information is available concerning State manpower needs and their implications 
for educational and training programs* Current alternatives for career education 
are severely limited and inadequate for West Virginians to enjoy career mobility 
and economic betterment* 

The third problem confronting West Virginia is the current development of 
two pintseamdary systems of tKcupationai education. One system is controlled 
through the State Board of Education in area vocational schools and the other 
through the Board of Regents in the institutions of higher education. 
Duplication of vocational*technical facilities is already a reality in some parts of 
the State and potentially may develop into a major problem for the State unless 
ways of planning, maintaining, coordinating, and evaluating are developed and 
enforced within a iingle higher education system. 

The followmg recommendations to the Governor and the Legislature will, 
in the opinion of the consultants, solve these three critical problems and enable 
West Virginia to develop in an eiVicient and economical manner a much*necde(i 
statewide comprehensive community college education program, providir^ 
career technicaUiccupational utterings of two years' or less duration leading tc 
ceriificaies ur associate degrees, Ireshman and sophomore level college transfer 
programs, credit and noncredit general and continuing education and specialized 
industry training and work*study opportunities. 
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The Sian* of West Virffnia should: 

1. Assign, by siuiuic, the rc&piHisibiliiy for ull poslsecundbry education, 
including vocal iuiuhcchnicul cducaiioiu lo the lk>urd of Regents and 
charge the Board of Regents with the respiMisibiliiy for developing and 
nuiniainiiig an efficient and produ<:tive statewide comprehensive 
community college educatimi program. 

2. Create, by legisbtive enactment* a new State Board of Occupatioiuil 
Kducation to repbce the present State Bi>ard of ViKatioral Education 
as the agency to receive federal viKational education funds and to 
provide vocational education programs in accordance with the stipub- 
lions set forth within the Vocational Kducation Act i>f l%3 and the 
subsequent amendments to that Act in 

It is further recommended that the membership of the new Bi^rd be 
made up of four members of the State Bo;ird of Education, and four 
members of the Bi»ard of Regents. The State Superintendent of Free 
ScluHils slH>uld continue to be the Executive Officer of the new Board 
of Occupational Education and the Chancellor of tlie Board of Regents 
should be an ex-ofllcio member. TIk* State Advisory Council for 
ViH:ational*Technical Education slmuld continue to function as it 
presently does. 

3. Specify tlut the new Board of Occupational Education shall assign 
postsecondary programs in operatiim in area vocational-technical 
centers ot schools to the community college education system operated 
by the Board of Regents. While such programs nuy continue to operate 
within existing facilities of the vocational scIukiIs, administrative and 
budgetary responsibility for their planning, programming, and eval- 
uation should be assigned to the connnunity college education system. 

4. Stipulate by status or in the operating rules and regulations of the new 
Biiard, that all federal vocational education funds intended for 
lhfsi%comlary occupatiiMial education be allocated to the Board of 
Regents lor the cimiprehensive community c(»llege educatitm system. 

5. Direct the new (XrcupatiiMial I ducatitui Boaid to amend iUt: Siaic Plan 
Jnr the Aihmmiration i^f ViKaiUmali^ilucaiUm to provide that the ten 
coniprehensive CiMnniunity college education service regions be classi- 
fied as **Regional Postseauidary Occupational Education Centers * or 
'^Regional Tec^Mucal liducation Centers** to meet all federal guidelines 
f(»r occupational education funds. 

<K Make certain that the Stale hau for the Aihnmistratum t^f ViUVlh^iHil 
hhaaiion rellects tlic changCN rcaonmended above within an entirely 
Ncpjrate section on |H»stseci»ndary occupational education. The Plan 
should provide lor the contractmg of services and programs between 
area vocational technical centers and comprehensive community 
Ci»lleges as a means of preventing the duplication of facilities and 
equipment. 



Wfr o imn Mi t ioM to the tiom4 of R cy au 

In order that comprehensive community coUege education services may be 
made avaibMe to all citizens throughout West Virginia, the following recom* 
roendatbm are directed to the Board of Regents for implementation through 
policies, procedures, and buc^etary allocations. 

It is feconunended that: 

1 . The Board of Regents establish a separate administrative structure for 
comprehensive community college education to reflect the fact that 
this specific level of higher education has its own disaete phibsophy 
and mission. 

2. A separate budget for the comprehensive community coU^ edu- 
cation system be established ami maintained to assure that funds 
allocated by the Board of Regents for this level of higher education 
are used as prewribed and that accountability is maintained. 

i. The structure u- . the Board of Regents function as a system of ten 
comprehensive «»mmunity college education service regions. The 
Board of Regents should select for implementation in each region one 
of two alternatives for making community college education aviibble 
to the citizens of the region. Alternative One, convert an existing 
branch or center into a comprehensive community college as 
authorized in the Weu Vtfgfnk Cbde. 1931, 8I8*26-I3b (b), u 
amended, or Alternative Two, provide for comprehensive community 
college education through an individually approved plan which uses 
the facilities and the structure of an existing State coll^ or 
university in the region. In each instance responsibility for the 
development and operation of comprehensive community coUege 
education in that entire r^ion should be assigned to the designated 
college or university. Recommendatiom for providing comprehensive 
community college education in each region are as follows: 

Regfon I: A comprehensive community college be established as a 

discrete element of West Virginia State College; 
Region 2: A comprehensive community college be established as a 

discrete element of Marshall University; 
Region 3: P^rkersburg Community College to serve the compre* 

hensive community college education needs of the region; 
Region 4: The Wheeling Campus and the Hancock County Branch 

of West Liberty State College be converted into a single 

comprehensive community college: 
Re^on 5: A comprehensive community college be established as a 

discrete element of Fairmont State CoUege: 
Regjion 6: Potonuc State College be converted to a comprehensive 

community college; 
Region 7: A comprehensive community college be established as a 

discrete element of Glenville State College: 
Region S: A coniprckMisive community college be established as a 

discrete element of West Virginia institute ot Technology: 
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Region V. A cotiipreheiisivc ciimmuniiy college be established as a 
iliscreie cletiieni of Bluefield Siaic College; and 

Region 10: Souihcrn Wcsi Virginia Coiumunity College to serve the 
comprehensive community college education needs of the 
region. 

4. Fjch of the ten comprehensive community college educutiiMi regions 
luve its own udministrative structure including a regional director and 
its own advisory board. 

5. The ten regions Ik coordinated at the state level by a vice chancellor 
on the liurd of Regents' staff who reports directly to tite cliancelKu. 
The vice chancellor should K* responsible for the state level 
administration of all lc\s than baccalaureate education at tiie post high 
school level including |Histsecondary occupaiioiul education whether 
al the asMiciatc dcgiec or certificate level: treshnun and sopliomore 
co|lci!ijle cducaiitm cfleicd wuhin the Ciunmunity college structure; 
m\k\ all coniinuing educaiiiMi and Cinnnumil) services assigned to the 
coinpicheiiNivc c4Hnnunin> college sy\ienK 
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It it further recommended that the vice chanrellor't reqioniiMlties 
include: Development end adminiitration of the hudyet for the 
comprehensive community collefe education system: regular super- 
vision of the ten regional directors; program planning, deveiopment 
and evaluation; facilties pbnning« liaison with other individuals and 
agencies at the state level; and the submitting of recommendations to 
the chancellor reprding the appointment of regional directors. 

6. Each regional director have authority and responsibility for ptamdngt 
developing, and implementing the comprehensive community coBegs 
education budget as approved by the Board of R^nts for hto region; 
the devetopment of programs and services throughout the counties 
vvithin his service ara; the recruitment, selection, and evaluation of 
faculty and personnel related to his functbn; administration of Board 
of Regents* policies for community college education; and inter- 
pretation of the comprehensive community college education program 
to the constituents in the region he serves. 

It is further recommended that each regional director be authorized to 
contract for services with public or private institutions of higher 
education as well u with area vocational schoob and other agencies as 
may be appropriate for his region. 

7. A local Community College Education Advisory Board be appointed 
by the Board of Regents for each of the ten regions. Tlie local ad* 
visory board should advise the regional director on matters rebtiiy to 
the program and services of the entire region. 

It is further recommended that such boards be made up of seven repre^ 
sentative citizens from the region and that their term be seven years 
with overbpping appointments. 

8. The Board of Regents appoint a State Advisory Council for 
Comprehensive Community College Education made up of twenty 
persons from the regional advisory board memberships. The State 
Advisory Council should advise the vice chancellor on matters relating 
to statewide devebpment of comprehensive community coOege 
education in West Virginia. 

9. The Board of Regents seek enabling legislation authorizing it to 
establish comprehensive community colleges in addition to those now 
provided for in the Wesi Virgtnk Code. 193K §18*26-13b (b). as 
amended. Such enabling legisbtion should empower the Board of 
Regents to establish comprehensive community colleges on existing 
state college or university campuses where appropriate. 

10. The colleges and universities identified to provide comprehensive 
community college edui^ation in Regions U 2, 7, 8« and 9 be 
required to develop a plan and statement of commitment outlining to 
the Board of Regents how it will implement the community college 
education responsibility assigned Such a plan should be evaluated at 
the end of each year and updated annually to reflect the ob|ectives 
and priorities for which budget allocations would be made and 
maintained on the basis of proven performance and need. 

vii 
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11. The lt«Kird (W Regents designate each of the State's comprehensive 
ciMiiinunity colleges as Regumal Tcvlmkai hJiuvtion Cemers. tar*^ 
marked lunds trom federal, regioiul. or other si>urces which may 
become available should be used to provide proMjams. facilities, and 
equipment to develop these institutions into centers ol ; /.cell encc tor 
poMsecondary occupational education. 

12. l ach ol the comprehensive connnunity college education regions be 
required to respond to the following program and curriculum needs: 

a. There should be provided in each comprehensive community 
college region a complete program ol' occi;pati'.>nal education for 
both youth and adults and for fulNtinie students and part-time 
students consisting of ass4>ciate degree, collegiate technical pro* 
grams leading to jobs at p:ira*professiunal. technical, and highly 
skilled levels; one«year certificate programs for trade atid ciaft 
occupations; and sliort«terni, jub*upgrading programs to meet 
immediate and critical nunpi>wer training needs. 

b. With regard to unique. liigli«cost occupational programs, a plan for 
differentiation of function sliould be adopted. For example* 
although business educatioti (a pi>pular and relatively low*cost 
proL*ram) should probably be offered in all colleges of the sytem, 
forest technology, mining technology, and associate degree nursing 
might be offered in only a few designated colleges. In order to 
allow for differentiation of function, some of the Regional 
Technical Education Centers nuy need to have residence halls 
available for sttidetUs whose homes may be far away from the 
(enter. 

c. In eacli contprehensive connnunity college region there sliould be 
' provided quality two*year programs of college*parallel or 'Mrans* 

ler'* education in the arts and :>ciences and in pre*professional 
fields for later transfer to a four«year college or university. 

d. Programs of developmental (remedial or basic slcills) education 
should be provided in all of the comprehensive community college 
regions. 

e. All comprehensive connnunity colleges of tlvj system slH>uld 
putvide a balanced offering of general education courses for youth 
and adults. There should be an active continuing education 
program at all the institutions, providing evening college opportu* 
nities lor cultural development. job«upgrading. and general educa* 
tiottal developmcm. 

I. In all the comprehensive cotr.munity college regions an effective 
prui:ram of student persmntel services (including counseling and 
iiuidance. educational advisement, placement services, and student 
;Ktivitie>) should be maintained. 

I \ The lioaul of Regents undertake an intensive recroittnenl program to 
ulcntity ailministrators and faculty who have an understanding of 
(prctcKihly training and xperience in) and commitment to the 
pl)iloMiph> uihI nihMtHi ot comprehensive connnunity college edu* 
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cation. Incumbent professional staff in the centers and branches 
should be reassigned to baccabureate institutions if they are not 
interested in and committed to the comprehensive community college 
education philosophy. 

14. An orientation and inservice development program be provided for 
existing and new faculties of the comprehensive community colleges 
on the objectives and miuion of the institution. 

15. The Board of Regents develop articulation policies which will insure 
easy transition from high sctools and area vocational centers to the 
comprehensive community coUegeSt and for community college 
giaduates of college transfer programst successful admission into the 
junior year at West Virginia colleges and universities. 

16. The Board of Regents maintain an annual operational review of each 
of the fen comprehensive community colteRe regions to determine 
their performance for serving regional needs and collectively serving 
State needs. A full review of the total system including boundaries of 
the regions should be undertaken in 1974*75 and adjustments to 
boundaries or assigned responsibilities made wherever necessary. 

17. The Board of Regents provide for and encourage non-traditional 
approaches to providing economical and accessible education, 
training, and retraining opportunities throughout the State. Provisions 
should include, but not be limited to: 

a« Contractual services for appropriate resources, 

b. Relocation of equipment or furniture from one institution or 
region to another when surplus or unused capacity exists at one 
location and need exists at another, 

c. Portable or mobile units which may be located in different areas 
within a region or throughout the State, 

d« Off-campus services and programs of varying lengths to respond to 
needs of adults of all ages in remote locations, and 

e. Educational television programs for both cTe4it and non*credit 
courses. 

18. The Board of Regents establish a time schedule which would provide 
for the initial implementation of the comprehensive community 
college educatbn plan before the academic year 1972*73; the total 
operation of the comprehensive community college education system 
by the academic year 1973*74; and a systemwide review and 
evaluation during the academic year 1 974*75. 

19. The Board of Regents establish a priority listing of needs for facilities 
to provide for Regional Technical Center programs as they are 
developed. Such a list should take into account existing facilities, 
projected needs, and stages of institutional devebpnient. 
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Chapter 1 

COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY COLLEGE EDUCATION 



Higher education for the I970*s and beyond must respond to a dynamic 
society* The impact of technology on the one tund and democracy on the other 
demonstrates clearly that some long*cherished beliefs about higher education are 
no longer tenable. The idea that liberal arts education is for a talented and 
wealthy elite and that practical and vocational education is for those who will 
work with their hands is no longer accepted. In America rich and poor alike 
work and those with the most educatton ofren work the hardest. Aristotle*s 
dictum that 'the proper aim of education is the wise use of leisure" is hardly 
adequate for our society, either on economic grounds or in the sock)*polltical 
arena. 

The community junbr college movement in America has« for nearly three 
decades, led the way in providing the kind and level of education needed by 
members of a free society as they attempt to meet the demands for increased 
economic productivity and more effective citizenship. 

With its beginnings traceable to the first decade of the Twentieth Century, 
the community college movement has become, in subsequent years, a unique 
American contribution to higher (i.e., postsecondary) education. The early 
junior colleges in Illinois, California, and Michigan were upv^rd extenstons of 
secondary schools providing academic offerings parallel to the bwer division of 
colleges and universities. It was not until the early I930*s that occupatkinal 
education was initiated in one of the Califorrh junior colleges. The needs of the 
pre*World War II ^'arsenal of democracy*' period and those of the war itself 
brought vocationakechnical educatk>n into the nation*s junior colleges on a 
broad scale and began the transformation of these colleges from bwer division 
academic colleges into the comprehensive community colleges which are now 
available in almost every state. 

The post*World War II influx of returning veterans swelled enrollments 
beyond all expectations and hundreds of thousands of these young men were 
given one- and two-year programs of occupational training. During the I950*s 
several hundred new junior colleges were established and by the end of the 
decade there were more than 650 public two-year colleges In the country. These 
are now usually referred to as ''community colleges'* as a result of the use of this 
terminology by the President's (Truman) Commission on Higher Education in 
1947 and recent laws in many states. 

Several forces combined in the I960's to turn expansion into explosion. 
Under the spur of Russia's lead with Sputnik, the nation re-emphasized technical 
and scientific training; by the mid-60's the post-war babies were ready for 
college by the millions; and the nature of the U. S. economy had become 
capital-intensive rather ttian labor-intensive, with a consequent high demand for 
persons with increased levels of education and very little demand for persons 
without education. Even the high school Jiploma, long a guarantee of a white 
collar job, had tost its currency. 

I 
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New coninuiniiy colleges were Jitdcil during the h)60'sal a rale averaging 
30-50 per year. By l*)70 there were imue than 1,100 two-year colleges (every 
stale in (he union being represented) enrolling nearly 2 J million students. The 
Carnegie ConiniisNion on Higher Education lias recently estimated tlyt during 
the h)70s. 175 lo 2.^5 additional community colleges should be put into 
operation in the United States.' Then estinute of total enrollment in these 
institutions by |')S0 is .V7 million or 35 per cent ol all students enrolled in 
iindergradiute higher education in the nation. The Commission suggested that 
West Virginia should plan to add three or Tour such colleges in addition to the 
junior colleges and two-year branches now in operation/^ 

The Changing Needs of Society 

Higher education lor the h>70*s and beyond must continue to respond to 
clunge. It must he recast in lorm and altered in substance so that, in two*year 
colleges, at least, it includes both general education as well as career education. 
As plans are developed lor the permanency ol change* those responsible must 
learn to deal with all ol the following characteristics ol this era : 

1. The explosion ol technology and science, doubling our knowledge 
every decade. 

2. The increasing complexity ol lil'e in all its facets political, economic, 
cultural, societal, and intellectual. 

3. The impact ol autiinutiiin on jobs and man. 

4. The lact that lack of education, not education itself, is today*s 
preparation lor idleness. 

5. .Stiong indications that middle manpower education lor the future will 
have to be conducted at the post high school level. 

(v The urgent need lor niillions of well-informed and adequately trained 
citizens people who can both think and work pe^iple who can be 
ecomMiiically productive in a natiiMi where unskilled jobs luve almost 
disappeared. 

The comprehensive community college is uniquely suited to the tasks 
implicit in the above connnents (»n current society. These colleges will serve a 
group of stuilonts new to higher education. While it must be emphasized that 
two*year colleges will enroll nuiny very able, even superior, students who will 
**translei*' to another institution lor completing the baccalaureate degree, the 
central thrust of these institutions will tocus upon the education of thousands of 
average youth who may not have been able to take full advantage of continued 
C'Jucation in the past. The public ciMumunity college is the comprehensive 
institution which has accepted the challenge to provide career and general 
education matched to the interests and abilities of all youth and adults. 

The Spectrum of Middle Manpower 

As a result of the technological revolutiim. ;i cinnpletely new spectrum of 
occupations has developed in between the professional and managerial jobs on 

'IIk- < .irrK L'u- CommissUMi *»n Hij!hcr f diKutioii. AVw StuJvHts and Sew Plavex. 
NKiiMM'llill liiMik ( (niip.itu. \cu York. N7|. 

'*^I!k' (\irrK'i.Me ( tMimiiNsinn on \\\\i\wt I vIikmIioii. Thv OpchptHirCollcftvs. McCiruw* 
HilUi.iokC Minp;in>. New Ynrk. l'>70. p. 37. 



the one hand and the trade and craft jobs on the other. These new 
**ieini-profetiionai;* technical, or "middle manpower** jobs have inaeased hy 
the hundreds of thousands in the past three decades until today we find that 
such segments of the economy as industry* busineu, agriculture, health and 
medkine, and public services are almost as dependent on the contributions of 
semi-professional and technical personnel as they are on the work of 
pfofesslonals themselves. Chart A-1 in Appendix A gives some idea of the 
dimensions of middle nanpower, and Table A*2 in Appendix A shows how 
middle manpower is distributed among occupational groups, 

Loosely defined, ''middle manpower** can be described as that portion of 
the total manpower spectrum which is concerned with jobs with a balanced 
cognitive-manipulative content, At one end of the middle manpower band are 
jobs which are nearly professional in nature (e^,, science research technician or 
registered nurse) in which there is a high cognitive-to-manipulative ratio; while at 
the other end are jobs which rebte closely to the trades and crafts (e4., 
television service technician, appliance repairman) where the cognitive-to- 
manipubtive ratio is reversed. (See Appendix A, Chart A-3) In general, but there 
are many exceptions it can be said that middle manpower occupations require 
post high school education and training of one, two, or three years, but that for 
most of the jobs a baccabureate degree is not a requirement for entry into the 
job nor for successful performance on the job. Much of the education and 
training for middle manpower jobs can be accomplished in progranu with a 
''cluster concept,** meaning that the educational program is broad enough and 
contains enough theoretical and cognitive content that the graduate can be 
succeuful (at entry levels) in any of several rebted jobs in a "cluster** or field. 
Thus, for exampb, the engineering technician can successfully adapt to a wide 
range of jobs in industry, and the graphic arts technicbn can move into any one 
of several occupations in the printing trades. 

The Compfthenshfe Community CoHcge: Purpoaea 

In the foregoing paragraphs, emphasis has been on postsecondary 
occupational education. The modern community college, however, has an 
equaUy important role to pby in discharging its more traditional responsibility 
for quality education of "transfer students.** And today, with the "open door** 
concept, these colleges must, of necessity, undertake the task of devekipmental 
educatkin. Here, then, is an institution with diverse purposes, addressing itself to 
the educational needs of the natk>n today. The following statements can be 
considered as descriptive of most public conmprehensive community colleges: 

1 . Tution charges are nominal in a few states entirely absent. 

2. Admission standards are not restrictive. In many states the "open 
door** policy is in effect any high school graduate or any person over 
the age for attending high school (18) may be admitted to the college. 
(Admission to specitU* courses or programs, however, is most often 
limited to those whose prior preparation would promise some degree 
of success.) 

3. A lower division program of arts and sciences (the transfer or "college 
parallel" program) is offered for students whose goal is the eventual 
completion of a baccalaureate degree, and whose demonstrated 
aptitude is commensurate with college level wurk in these fields. 
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4. A L-oniprcliciisivc progrum ol' onc-ycar und two-year currkrulunis in 
iiccupjtiuiul cducutioii is ulVcrcd. In additkm, a wide variety of 
occupational courses is ottered lor anyone in the community who 
wants tu enroll either as a lull- or part-time student in the day or 
evening. 

5. Considerable emphasis is placed on general educatii»n. both in the 
college-parallel program, and in the two-year (Kcupational programs. 

6. The associate degree is awarded Ufxin completion of both the 
college-parallel and the occupatioiul education programs* provided 
general education requirements and credit-hour requirements (usually 
M senKsier hour credits minimum) are met. 

Ciuidance and counseling services are provided tor all students youth 
and adults, day and evening, tull-time or |iart-timc. 
H. A program ot contimiiiig education and community services is 
olteicd. Frequently, rhis program involves greater numbc. s of persons 
in day and evening classes and other part-tinnr activities than are 
enrolled in the regular day degree and ceriit'icaie programs. 
Tlicic IS generally a commitment to providing opportunity to all who 
can profit troin ptist high wIukiI education and training. 

lU. The institution relates to the community it serves by developing 
piograiib and services in resiHinse to the needs, optxirtunities and 
resouices ol the area served. 

1 1. The college is accessible to students; i.e.. classes and other activities 
arc carried out in locations as near as possible to the population 
seivcd. 

The comprehensive community college, then, is an institution with a 
touiloKI pur{x>sc: (h occupatioiul education with s|>ecial attention to those 
students whose career goals ceiitcr aiound the middle nunpower occupations; 
{2) academic. Iiheial arts, and pre-prolcssional education tor baccalaureate 
degree bt>uiul studcnls; t.M genei:il education lor all who luive the desire and the 
perseveiance to protit Ikmu it*, and (4) continuing education and other 
voninuinit) sci vices. 

These i:o.i!s and purp«iscs ol community colleges arc admittedly diverse, 
because the needs ol Ciiinmiimties are diverse. (Juality withht iliivrsiiy is the goal 
which coinnuinity colleiics seek, and although such a goal is |XMhaps never 
completeK attained, the reaching process ilsell' serves as a quulity contrtd 
inechaiiisiii. 

I lie stiiilchts seived by coinpiehensive community colleges typically are 
students who wiMild not be served by oilier types ol' institutions. They are those 
who olten do ;iot select the baccalauieate iiislitutions. who are not able to 
alioid the espeiises ol' tees aiul/or living away from home, who are not 
inieie i.ed in ilic programs available in the existing public and private colleges, 
and who ordinarily would not be able to continue their education except to 
woik and study on a parl time basis. 

Trends As Viewed by National Committees 

Some slates have developed aiea vocalional'technical schools (AVTS) as an 
adjunct to the coinpiehensive high school to provide vocational education. 



Although serving primarily the needs o( high school students, some AVTS*s 
attempt to provide postsecondary occupational education as well using federal 
funds and student tuition to meet the costs. However, there are a number of 
reasons why such groups as the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education and 
the 1^71 Task Force of Hio V. S. Uepartmeia of Health, Kducatii>nand Welfare 
have recommended the comprehensive community college as being a n>ue 
desirable institution for providing educatioiul opportunity at the postsecvndary 
level: 

1. The community ci»llege is totally c\)ncerned with programs to serve 
youth and adults beyond high school. On the other lund. sea>ndary 
level urea vocatii>nal*tcchnical schoob (AVTS*s) and four-year colleges 
properly regard two-year fkmsaonJary ovaipatumal education as 
si>mething outside the central thrust of their effort. 

2. The community college awards credit for its occupatioiul education 
courses and awards the associate degree for completion of two-year 
vocationaNechnical programs. AVTS*s operated as a part of secondary 
school systems do not offer college credits or degrees. 

3. Community colleges offer developmental (remedial) basic education 
and general education programs designed to improve basic-skills 
deficiencies so tliat students may succeed in technical and semi- 
professional courses. 

4. Community colleges maintain libra/ies, instructbnal resource centers* 
guidance and counseling centers, and college-level laboratories, all of 
which contribute to thorough occupational preparation. 

5. From the viewpoint of occupatkinal mobility, community college 
credits and degrees can bter be transferred (in many programs) to 
certain colleges which offer baccabureate degrees in technology fields. 

6. High school graduates tiave an understandable reluctance about 
returning to a secondary level vocatbnal school for occupatk)nal 
education, as demonstrated by the characteristically low enrollments in 
postsecondary courses operated by AVTS*s in many states. High school 
graduates interested in further education and training prefer to take 
that training in a college. 

7. Increasingly, middle nunpower jobs require one or more years of 
collegiate-technical education, and many such jobs require the associate 
degree. Both prudence and wisdom dictate that the best investment of 
resources for postsecondary occupational education will be in the 
programs offered at the community colleges. 

Wen Vir|inia*s Two* Year CoUeirs 

Two«ycar postsecondary education (ud early beginnings in West Virginia. 
A preparatory branch ol' West Virginia University that was later to become West 
Virginia Institute ol' Technology was established at Montgomery in IK^)5. A 
similar branch, Potonuc State College, was established at Keyser in I %l . As this 
level of higher education expanded throitgli the I930*s and h)40*s most 
programs were limited to college transfer type courses. Strayer. in his survey of 

*^Ri'port on Higher hJuvatum, 1' S. hcparlnicnl »»l Moallh. I duration, and Wcirarc. 
March. N7I 
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eilucalHMi in West Virginia in l^)45« strongly urged the crcatkm of two*yeur 
terminal progrants in all institutions of higlier education ni the siate.*^ Strayer*s • 
recommendation was rcinlorced by another study ol* West Virginia higher 
education completed in l^)5b/ This survey found tlut only Blue field and West 
Virginia Stute Colleges olYered terminal vocatioiul programs and tluit three of 
the colleges did not olYer any two-year progiams Tor which the AssiKiate in Arts 
or Sciences degree was awarded. Two other ailleges olYered the degree only in 
the area of general education. 

LegisiatiiHi permitting the establishment of two*year branch colleges 
offering liberal arts, terminal education, and adult education programs was 
passed by the State Legislature in March, 1% I. Subsequently, a branch of West 
Virginia University at Kirkersourg, branches of Marsliall University at Williamson 
and Logan, and a branch of West Liberty State College in HaiKock County were 
established. 

The original statue provided tlut the branch colleges were to be wholly 
seir*supporting. However, legislation was passed in l%7 which removed thb 
restriction and granted greater freedom including the receipt and expenditure of 
funds appropriated by the Legisbturc. The 1967 Legislature did appropriate 
monies to the parent institutions to be used by the branch colleges. 

The l%7 Legislature also provided tlial facilities and capital improve* 
ments should be the responsibihty of local governmental bodies, corporation, or 
persiins. This respi>nsihility lus not resulted in a great deal of local support for 
these purposes. 

Major entpliasis in the branch colleges and in the two*year offerings of the 
four*year colleges traditk>iully has been on the college transfer programs. A 
study completed in l%6 concluded tlut occupationally oriented eurricub at the 
college level were imperative. 

Several nujor concluiions regarding two*year programs were made in a 
report to the West Virginia Board of Regents by a consultant team appointed at 
the Regents* reijuest by the Southern Regional Education Board. The study 
team found tlut tlie two*year offerings were limited in scope, were numerically 
unproductive, had little status on campus, and were ineffectively distributed in 
the State. The report recommended the establishment of a comprehensive 
comnuiiiity college system. 

The Sixtieth Session of the West Virginia Legisbture saw the enactment of 
two measures designed to aid in the devekipment of a comprehensive 
community college system. House Concurrent Resi»lution No. 1 6 directed the 
Board of Rei*eiits to formulate and recommend to the Governor and Legislature 
a State plan for the estahlisliiiieiit. operation, and intinteiunce of a State system 

^(icortio I) Siravcr. .1 Hrport of u Sunvy o) hibHc IliKhvr HdmatioH in IhvSMvof 
hVv/ MtKinia. I 0iiiNl.iiuv liUcrinH tMiimiitco. State t»t West Viiginia. 1^45. pp. 673-676. 

**hihiii' Hirihrr Edmation in \\\ st Virf(Oiiu, I cjiislalive Inicfini CimimittiV, Sutc nl* 
Wcsi Viriiinu. I^5fi 

*'*ffiiihi'r hJinatinn in West Vimma A Svlf AsM'ssmvnL West Virginia ('(immittcc uit 
lliv'lKT I iitkaiiniK Vol II. CKi.»l»cr .M. IW). pp. 44.6.V 

'^ Isuwmnt til Year (hlh i:c VrrcA in Wist Virginia, West Virginia Hoard ul* 
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of comprehemive community colleges. Senate Bill 255 authorised the Board of 
Reienti to sever the branch campuses from the parent institution and convert 
them to community colleges responsible directly to the Regents. 

By Board action effective July L 197 L the hirkersburg Branch of West 
Virginia University became Rirkersburg Community College and the Williamson 
and Login Branches of Marshall University became a dual campus community 
college named the Southern West Virginia C6mmunity College. 

Carter Edncatton in West Vlrgteto 

Other than the programs described above* there is limited opportunity in 
West Virginb for occupational education at the post high school level. The State 
Ran for Vocational Education* describes pbns which would establish programs 
in occupational education at the post high school level in area vocational- 
technical schoob. These plans liave been implemented only in part as of this 
time and are not coordinated with similar programs adndnislered under the 
Board of Regents. Problems which hamper development of vocational-technical 
education in West Virginia are many* but the two major ones are: financial 
resources made available to the vocational-technical schools have been limited, 
and tKe bck of clarity in assigning specific responsibility to the Board of 
Regents. 

Opportunities in proprietary and similar schools are also generally not well 
distributed. Courses in secretarial studies* computer programming* drafting* and 
similar areas are currently available in the larger urban centers such u 
Charleston, Wheeling* P^rkersburg* and Bluefteld Fees in these schools will* in 
some instances* prevent many students from taking advantage of the 
opportunity. 

Sunmary 

Americans unique contribution to higher educatbn is comprehensive 
community college education which came about as an inventive and resourceful 
response to the demands of a changing complex era. The freedoms and rights 
espoused by our forefathers led naturally to the conclusion that every clti/en 
should have available to him access to devetop his abilities and skills to the 
maximum. 

Community college educatkin provides comprehensive programs designed 
to open a variety of avenues to the diverse student populatton served. Middle 
manpower empk>yment or transfer to the upper diviston of baccalaureate 
institutbns may be the goal of recent high school graduates while job upgrading 
or retraining for new jobs may be the goal of adults. All these and other needs 
are provided for within the comprehensive community college. 

West Virginia has* up to the present time* played a very small part in the 
American development of community college education. However* as the next 
chapter will show, such comprehensive community college educatk>n in the 
State now requires special attentbn. 



*/l Siaie Han for I he AdminiUratkm of Voaitioml EducuHon, fiarl III- Annual 
Phmam Provisions FY 1972, WvnI Viritinia Board ol Kduculion. Apnl 20. 1971. pp. 32. 33. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE EDUCATION 

IN WEST VIRGINIA 



West Virginia hus a variety of educational institutions which provide, as 
part of their curricula, programs generally found in a community allege. There 
liave been no statewide pri>granis, however, and community ct)llege education 
has been segmented and unplanned. Some fnur-year institutions have attempted 
to add two-year progran^ to their primary baccalaureate mission, while others 
liave established branches. In addition, the State Department of Education 
supervises postsecondary vocational educational programs in the several area 
vm:ational schools throughout the State. Postsecondary offerings are also 
available through the private two- and four-year collegiate institutions and the 
privat;:ly operated business or commercial scIkh)Is, beautician and barber 
schiH>ls,and nurses* training programs. At present, the range of offerings and the 
number of graduates completing these programs are limited. 

Attociate Degree Programs in Public Institutions 

A total ot 5U different associate degree programs were available in the 
public system of higher education in 1 970-71, although there were 1 1 programs 
in which no degrees were conferred. Six hundred forty«nine degrees were 
awarded during this time period. The number of two-year programs offered by a 
single degree-granting institution ranged fnmi a high of 17 at West Virginia 
Institute of Technology to a low of 3 at Glenville State College. 

Occupational associate degree programs in the comprehensive community 
colleges across the country are viewed as a solution to shortages of trained 
manpower in technical fields. Traditionally, however. West Virginia institutions 
of higher education luve stressed the transfer function of two*year programs 
rather than occupatioiul education. The low enrollment and productivity of the 
occupational programs as compared to total enrollments and proi^rams in tlie 
two- and lour year colleges further substantiate this conclusion. 

A ci>ntparison ol the total number of associate degrees granted and the 
enrulliuent in the two-year programs in the two- and four-year institutions may 
he seen in Appendix A, Table A4* Total headcount enrollment of 1,735 in 
occupatioiul prognons in the four*year colleges and universities represents only 
7.5 per cent of the total lower -level cnri»llment of 23,182 in the (all seiiK'ster 
1^)70-71. After renK»ving West Virginia University and Conci»rd Ci»llege« which 
do not ulfer associate degrees, the ligurc remains signilicantly li»w at W.l per 
cent. The two*yeur branch institutions slu»w only 22,5 per cent ((>55 of a toial 
oi 2.^l(>l ol their enrollments in occupatiiMial pntgrams. Despite a 13.6 per cent 
increase in the total number of associate degrees conferred in h)70-7l in public 
ctHleges as compared to |M(W'70 (()4^> versus 571 1, the total number renuiiis low 
as related to the demands lor giaduates of these occupatiiuial programs. 

Private Higher Education 

The curricula i»f the torn year private ciHIcges are primarily designed to 
provide liberal arts and teiichcr education programs: however, several of the 
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colleges olTcr u lew selected usscHriaie degree programs. The privaie liivu*yejr 
institutions, alllumgh oiYering some iKCupationa! degrees, concentrate on college 
parallel programs. A summary of the two-year programs olTered by the private 
two- and l\>ur-year iiistitutionn and the number of associate degrees awarded in 
1^70-71 nuy he seen in Appendix A. Table A«5. A total or3l7 ass^Kiate degrees 
were awarded in 1^70-71. The private colleges enrolled 2^>7 students in 
terminaUiccupational pn^grams in the first semester !^70-7l. The total 
headcount enrollment for the private colleges was 1 1 ,467. 

As with the public Ci>lleges and universities, asscwiate degree progranv in 
the private four-year colleges appear to be a secondary function. Furthermore, 
since nuny students attending the private insthutii>ns are from other states, their 
programs are not fi>cused upon West Virginia* Beckley College lus recently 
added associate degree programs in legal secretarial studies, in medical 
technology, and in teacher aide training. These are new programs and. at this 
lime, serve a relatively small number of students. 

Vocational-Technical Education 

In additiiMi to the programs offered by the collegiate institutions in the 
State, there are other postsecondary educational opportunities available throt^h 
area vocational scIuhiIs operated by county school systems under the supervision 
of the State Board of Vocatioiul Kducation. In 1^70-71. fourteen area 
vocational centers conducted postsecimdary pn^grams enrolling a total of 492 
students. These courses were offered in additiim to the adult basic education 
courses and included such programs as electronics, practical nursing, and 
secretarial studies.^ 

In 1970-71. eighteen county area vocational-technical centers and three 
multi-count: centers, each serving three counties, were in operation. A new 
area vocational-technical school is scheduled to open in 1971-72. Pbnsof the 
State Department of biducation call for the addition of eight county vocational 
centers and one multi-county center serving two counties in 1972. All of these 
new facilities apparently are designed to provide for both secondary and 
pi>stsecondary programs. The total cost for construction of these facilities is 
projected to be $t().9::.000. The State Department of Education pbn for 
vocational education alsi> outlines the construction of three additional muhi- 
county andimc county unit in 1975. 

Total expenditures for postsecondary vocational education programs 
administered by the State Department of bducation in 1970-71 were reported as 
SH5<>,.^0.V Federal funds amounted to $550,303 with $300,000 coming from 
K>cal S4)Urccs. Apparently. .State funds were iH>t appropriated for this purpose. 
Mr. Fred W. bberle. .State Directiu of Vocational Lducation. estinutcs tliat 
annually approximately 35 per cent of the federal funds for postsecondary 

',1 Stah' Han for thv .\iimni\traU**n nf I tnationul h'iliuatUm, Part III Annual 
hrntiram /Viiirv/i;^h h V 1^72, UcnI Vir^inw lioanl ol I iliK jn«»n. April 2U. 1*>71. rp 32. 33 

'^1 Slate f'iuH tor the \ilmm\tratum of i oiaiionat i-'Juvatinn, htrt //. LontcHa^ift^' 
Proaraht Han l*tomitni\ /»> /'/7J. Wosi Viruiinj Hoanl «»l I duuiion. April 20. 1971. pp. 
:n. >| 

'^Stati Han, Pan III, pp. 44 47. 
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pro|rairo has been assigned to the institutions of higher education. The 
remainder of the funds are allocated to area vocational*technical centers for 
postsecondary programs. 

Establishment of a vocational education training center in each of the 
State planning regions was projected in 1968 by the State Director of Vocational 
Education. These nine centers were proposed in order to provide adult and 
postsecondary programs which would assist in economic growth of the State 
through the development of human resources. The estimated cost for these 
training centers was $18/)00j000/ 

f»wpriilary Schoob 

Although this study is concerned primarily with the community college 
level of education, it is appropriate to mention educational opportunities 
available outside the spectrum of public higher education. Proprietary schools 
have served a large number of West Virginians through the years. A survey 
conducted by the West Virginia Department of Education in 1969 shoviwd that 
1,450 students who graduated from high school in 1969 went on to post high 
school study in a business or commercial school, school of nursing, or a barber 
or beautician school. 

As of January 27, 1971, the West Virginia Department of Education lists 
12 business and commercial colleges; 1 school of practical nursing; 10 schools of 
nursing (2 are located in private institutions of higher education); 17 schools of 
X«ray technology; 1 2 schools of beauty culture; and 4 schools of barbering. 

These colleges or schools make no attempt to serve the State of West 
Virginia on a planned basis and are largely located in urban areas. The portion of 
the total age group served by them will be limited. 

Community CoUefes, Branches, and Centen 

While the two*year branch colleges have provided access for many students 
in the past, the total number of students served has been limited as previously 
stated. In the fall of 1971 Potomac Statt College, a branch of West Virginia 
University, experienced a 0.4 per cent emoUment increase and the Hancock 
County Branch of West Liberty State College had an enrollment decrease of 2.7 
per cent as compared with the previous year. Although these two branches have 
limited career programs available, student enrollment in the institutions has not 
grown significantly. 

Similarly, the Wheeling Center of West liberty State College has not 
experienced a significant increase in enrollment. Its fail 1970 headcount 
enrollment was 665 and its fall 1971 enrollment was 672. 

A careful analysis of the causes for these enrollment situations may reveal 
the need for more comprehensive (programs of instruction and more encourage* 
ment to broaden the curricula. West Virginians two community colleges, 
established in 1971 by the Board of Regents, have attracted larger student 
populations by developing comprehensive programs. Rirkersburg Community 

^t'red W. Eberltf, "Ugistativc Proposal, EsUblish a System State Funded Adult and 
Pmtiecondary Protrams and Facilities/* Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education, August 16, 1968. 

^''Continuing Education Sutvey,** West Virginia IX*partment of Kducation, 1969. 
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College liJil ;in eiiiollnicnt iiicie;ise ot 5K.^ per cent vvliile Southern West 
Viiginui Connnunity College nicre;ised P>7 per cent in the tall semester of 
h>7f.72. These institutions existed ;is brandies in h>7()-7l . It is estinuted that 
niosi ot this inereuse rellects ena»llinent ot students who nornully would nol 
have continued their education beyond high school. 

Finance 

A direct allocation by the B<»ard ot Regents ol S2 J 5S.S7.^ has been niude 
to the Parkersburg (*onununity College. Siuuhern West Virginia Community 
College* the Hancock County Branch ol West Liberty State College and Potomac 
State C\)|lege ot' West Virginia l^niversity lor fiscal year P>7l-72. The total 
operatmg budget lor these institutions tor the tiscal year p)7l*72 is $2.%4.4lb. 
The budgets by functional category are shown in Table 2-1 . Other revenue Irani 
student tecs, grants, etc.. acci>unts for the dilTerence between the Board of 
Regents* direct allocation and the total operating budget lor each institution. 

bstinuted expenditures lor two-year programs in the four-year institutions 
during fiscal 1^)71-72 are shown in Table 20. These estimates were made by 
institutional officials and represent expenditures friun all sources. The combined 
total of the operating budgets of the two-year institutions and the estimated 
expenditures tnuii the four-year institutions is $4.04KJ52. This anntunt 
represents the estimated expenditures to be nude for fiscal I ^)7l-72 for two-year 
programs in ;ill West Virginia public colleges and universities. 

t able 21 

I ISC AL 197172 BUlXiMS BY FUNCTIONAL C A I tGORY OF 
SFl.l C II D I WO YFAR COLLkGIA I F INSIIilTI IONS 



Catefiwy 



Southern 
W. Va. 
Community 
Parkersburg College 



Hanvinrk 
Branch 



Putiimac 
State 



TOTAL 



AilminiNtratmn ^ 

(icik'r.il 
iiiNtriK tuin 
t iltr;ir> 

M.i.:;U'OaiKv ^ 
( unIiuIuI 

I NU'nMiMl l*ill>lk 

ScrvKc 



S 143. 
b 30.730 
52.3K5 

I5S.4II 

14.510 

0 

0 



S M3.0^l 
424,372 
30JI2 

30«OKO 

n 

0 

n 



S 29.926 
ttLK04 
35.0(MI 

0 

0 
0 
tl 



238.337 
6(iU.569 
48.393 



$ .504.515 
1,833.475 
165.890 



189.943 378.434 



0 

72.592 



14.510 

0 

72.592 



lot \l 



Sl .no5.-^f»7 S577.SH5 SI 76.730 SI. 209.834 $2,969,416 



ttoarvl Kv LVtUs 



^.sn.h4s S323.0UO S 65.20(> SI.09O.025 S2.I58.873 



S.mM \\'.\\ X'liL'mi.i Ito.iiil ol UctvniN. 

Factors Affecting the Development of Two-Year Programs 

Picviniis scctiuMs (it lllis slUilv liuvc cUscusscd the low piiiclitctivity and 
ichitivvly uiulcrdcvclnpoil sialus iwi>-yc;ir |niinr;mis in West Virginia. Many 
Lktius have coDiiihiiicil lo this utulculcvtlopnicni ;ind although it is ditticult tii 
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Table 2-2 



ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 1971-72 
TWO.YEAK PROGRAMS IN FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 



liiitilulioii Amount 



Mar>hull University $ 160,980 

Blucfkld 45.247 

Fairmont I37.0SO 

Cl«;nvill«; 67,600 

Sh«;pherd 26,202 

West Liberty 140,000 

W. Va. Institute of Technology }2S,000 

West Virginia State 176,657 



TOTAL $1,078,736 



NOTE: These are estimates and arc not actual program costs. They may be conservative or 
liberal depending upon the judgment of the various individuals who helped in this 
estimating. 

pinpoint all, the I'ollowing, without attempting to list a priority, should be 
considered as significant : 

1. Geography. The extremely mountainous regions of West Virginia and 
undeveloped transportation systems preclude the establishment of 
commuter campuses in must areas. Low population density in rural 
areas has also adversely affected the establishment of what is described 
as a typical comprehensive community college. 

2. Parental Attitudess and Values. Education has long been viewed as the 
answer to most of the socio-economic problems associated with 
Appalachia. Studies have found that, in general. West Virginians view a 
college education as a four-year baccalaureate degree program. As a 
consequence, these attitudes and values carry over into the public 
school systems where most counseling and guidance seems to be 
oriented toward the four-year college. Counselors have, however, also 
been restricted by the limited alternatives in higher education in the 
state. 

3. Imtitutioml Priorities. Colleges and universities have emphasi/ed the 
development of baccalaureate programs. They have concentrated their 
efforts upon the development of such programs as teacher education 
and business administration with only limited development of two-year 
occupational education programs. 

4. Coordination. The direction of higher education in West Virginia has 
been basically determined at the institutional level. Uncoiudinated 
development of higher education has permitted institutions to meet 
local needs as perceived by the institution, but broader statewide 
problems have not been nystematically addressed. 

5. State Economic and Occupational Structure. The basic industries in 
West Virginia cmil and chemicals have nut. until recent years, 
expresset significiint demands lor graduates of two-year programs. 
Industry has been able to fill positions with graduates holding the 
baccalaureate degree, often from outside the State. 
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Ill ;uKlih(>ii to (lie iiccJ o\ iiiJusliy. *ilic ilcnutid tor other types ol' 
collei!e pii>gtaiiis has been stiuill due to the large per cent o\ West 
Virginia collcge-l>i>und siudenis who enter leaching training programs. 
As a result ot' t!ie doniiiiatice of teacher training pri>granis. West 
Virginia has turnislied an extraordinary iiuniber i>r teachers \o school 
systonis ill otiiei states. Now that the supply ot' teachers in certain 
specialties is tar exceeding the denuitid. West Virginia higher education 
must explore new means ot broadening educational op|x>rtunities. 

(V Motivation from Other .l.ifcv/r/V.v utui Organizations. Govcrnnwtital 
agencies, industry, and business have done very little in promoting less 
than baccalaureate degree education. Planning essentiul i'or economic 
development ot the State has been fragmented and basic elements such 
as iiuii|>i>\ver needs assessments and nun|x>wer projections have betMi 
limited. Subsecjuent development ot educational programs related to 
meeting nian|>ower needs has not been coordinated but instead bus 
been piecemeal, designed to meet immediate needs. 

7. Availahility «)/ iacilitics. facilities are currently available ti> a greater 
extent than can be et't'ectively used in some locatii>iis I'or existing 
piogratiis while a paucity is tound iti lUlier locations. This situation 
nukes institutional and statewide planning nii>re dit'ticult especially 
when considering the assignment ot* roles to institutions. 

S. /;?/i/ec of the Two Year Hroj^rani Students enrolled in two-year 
programs, particularly those who deniunstrate high ability, are often 
encouraged to change into t'our-year pn^grams. This procedure tends to 
place an untavorable prioiity on the two-year programs in the eyes of 
the student, but is most ot'ten the accepted pri»cedure when both two* 
and four-year programs are offered by the institution unless there is 
special attention given to the two-year programs. This practice might 
explain why the degree productivity in two*year programs has remained 
relativeh low in West Virginia. 

Summary 

Although West Virginia has made several attempts to provide a broad 
piograni of occupational teclinical education at the post high school level, the 
needs of the people in this State have not yet been met. Previitus studies have 
repeatedly einphasi/ed the need for greater oppitrluiiity in the areas of career 
education in paiticulai and post high schoid education in general in order to 
meet the anticipated demands of the l^>70's. If West Virginia is to develop a 
souiulh based economic and social system, a careful analysis of the current 
status and futuie needs of education at this post high scluuil level is essential. 
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Chapter 111 



STATE LEVEL RESPONSIBILITY FOR COMPREHENSIVE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE EDUCATION IN WEST VIRGINIA 

The major concern of this study hus been to evolve un educational pbn 
which assures uccuuntabihty to the citi/.ens ot* West Virginia. State level 
responsibility tor the prudent use of public funds is only one aspect ot* such 
accountability. Appropriate educational programs and services, available to all 
citi/ens, directed to the specif ic needs and potential ot* individuals as well as to 
the requirements of the economy of the State (including business, industry, and 
government) also represent aspects of accountability. 

Experience in other states illustrates the tragedy of waste and inefficient 
use of human resources and public funds when vague or inadequate provisions 
are made for educational services. Analysis of the existing postsecondary 
education programs in West Virginia when associated with the fact that it< 
various phases have been developed by different educational jurisdictions points 
to the possibility that West Virginia could nuke the same mistakes tlut have 
more otten than not cliaracteri/ed procedures in other st iles. 

The axperiencc which has been gained in those states where educational 
opportunity at the post high school level is more generally available indicates the 
necessity of operating within a framework of established principles in planning 
for the creation and development of a statewide system of comprehensive 
community college education. 

Some general principles which may be used to guide the development of a 
comprehensive community college program are summarized as follows: 

L A comprehensive community college plan sliould^etlect the special 
needs and circumstances of the state which it is designed to serve. 
There is great variety in the structures as well as the nuster plans 
among the several states. Some states are highly organized with 
implementation centered at the state level: other states have strong 
orientation at the local level. 

2. ( omprehensive community a>llegeeducati(m must liave a clear^entity 
within the staled higher education organization. There is a great deal of 

« evidence iiuiicating thai ihe successful comprehensive community 
college systems provide adecjuaie identification and support for this 
level of higher education clearly separate and apart from other levels of 
education. 

3. (Comprehensive community college education including ail postsecon- 
dary occupational educational programs should he within a single 
administrative structure. This is desirable not only to promote 
fMTtciency and economy, but also to provide jccountabtlity and 
evaluation. 

4. The success ot the comprehensive community college dcvelopuKMit is 
dependent upon certain cotnmitments which ;ire understood and 
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accept cJ by the lc;iJci ship as well its the people ot a state. Theiic are: 

a. A conimidnent to a comprehensive (HistseeonJary program 
cucrtcithims and auirses tor both career oriented and liberal arts 
students; tor studetits with a wide range ot academic ability: tor 
lull-tiine students and part time students; tor youth'and adults. 

b. A conunitnient to quality instruction in all courses and curriculums. 
with rigor and level suited to the pui^H^se ot each course or program; 
and to developmental and remedial programs, so tluit every student 
may realize his tull educational and occupational potential. 

c. A commitment to counseling, guidance, placement, and the variety 
ot' student personnel services which are needed by the diversity ot' 
students who are served. 

d. A commitment to community service including the variety of 
activities and programs necessary tor community and regional 
improvement. 

e. A conunitmeiit to increase the overall level ot' education in the state, 
to promote more elTeetive citi/.enship; and to toster nunpower 
development and economic growth. 

These principhs should guide decisions whicli must be made in order to 
iiiiplement a plan tor comprehensive comnmnity college education services. 
There arc, however, several pioblems in West Virginia which require specilic 
attention: 

1, There is. at present, inuilequdic access lo higlur educalUm in Wesl 
Vitginia. S^une sections ot tlie State have opportunities which are not 
available ttt persotis who reside in other sections. Liw patterns ot' 
attendance in some aieas as compared with other areas result Irom a 
number ot factors which arc peculiar to West Virginia. 

2. There is, at present, muj'thicnt opportunity Jot career education 
Within West Viiginia. Little intormation relating to manpower needs 
and their implicatioiiN lor educational opportunity is available. The 
citizens ot West Virginia lind their current educational alternatives 
severely limited and inadequate to meet their personal needs. 

West Virginia is currently operating at the ihtstsect^ndary level t\vt^ 
systcf>t\ ni nivupatiiifuil cdiiaitiitfL One system is controlled through 
the St;itc lioard o! Inlucation in area vtvatiiMial schools and thciither 
tlnoii^li the Hoaul ot Kegents in the instittitions ot' higher education. 
Duplicatiuii t)t Vi^cational-lechnical I'acililies is already a reality and 
potent i.ilK inav develup ititit a inajiH' and easily pri»blem lor ilic state 
unless \va\s ot coiinlinalmg arc developed ;ind cnli»rced. 

Problem I lii:i(le(|u;ile Access 

riic InKlniiis ot the Sniitlicrii Kegitmal l.diication l^>ard team in August. 
I ''70. reveal llie gap in pns!>ccondai y education which must he addressed by the 
Board ot Regents in its plaiming and pmgtaniming nl' higher educatitm. The 
rcpnii oi tliiit team ni»tes that West Virginia **trails behind both nation and 
leginh** ill comprehensive coinmuniiy college educatioti type pri»grains in spite 
ot beitig in the uppci third ot the nation's slates in per capita support lor all ol 
higher eihicaiit»n. The talile used in that re|xut to sh*»w the educalional 



retention rate in West Virginiu us compared to the national rate revealed that 
while 72 of each 100 fifth graders in the United States graduate from high 
school and 40 of those enter college, in West Virginia only 61 of every 100 fifth 
graders graduate from high school and only 24 enter college. The same table 
shows only 1 2 of those West Virginians actually receive 4-ycar degrees.^ 

The 1970 report suggests that West Virginia lus "an educational void** in 
the less than baccalaureate programs represented by comprehensive community 
college education. While two-year college enrollments in the United States 
constitute 25 per cent of the total of all enrollments, and this figure is 
increasing, in West Virginia two-year college enrollments are only 1 .5 per cent of 
the total. 

It is clear, therefore, that access for educational opportunity beyond high 
school should serve large segments of the high school graduating class presently 
not continuing as well as those adults who, for one reason or another, did not 
complete their high school education. It is estimated that approximately 35,000 
West Virginians might benefit from such an opportunity. 

Comprehensive community college education provides avenues for adults 
and high school graduates alike to a variety of types and levels of education 
whereby they can begin at their own level and then progress to the level 
appropriate to their gf)als. Put another way, Ci»mprehensive cimmiunity colleges 
are sometimes described as the place to begin for those beyond high school age 
who need a door opened to new occupational careers or to higlier levels of 
baccalaureate study or to new stages of personal and cultural development. 

Problem 2-lnsufncient Opportunity for Career Education 

The study of two*year college needs in West Virginia^ documented the 
discrepancy between the present supply of two*year graduates (associate degree) 
and the present and expected future demand for middle manpower workers in 
the State. As background information, certain tabular data from that study are 
included herein. 

Table 3-1 provides information on West Virginia employment by occupa* 
tional groups for l%4 and projections for 1 975. It can be noted that the largest 
percentage increases. 1964*75. are expected in those segments of the bbor force 
which include the middle manpower occupations (professional and technical: 
managers, officials, and proprietors, clerical workers; craftsmen and foremen; 
sales workers: and service workers). 

Table 3*2 reassembles data from Table 3*1 . and gives some indication of 
the States annual nunpower demands by educational level for the period 
I964*h)75. The column headed "2-Vears Beyond High School** contains 
estimates (based on the actual percentage pattern prevailing in the United States 
in H)(iH) of the number of persons with two years of postsecondary education 
needed in each of the occupational categories listed in the left column. 

Table 3-3 presents data on associate degrees awarded in West Virginia 
institutions ol higher education for the year h>70-7|. Only %6 degrees were 

^Asu'ssppwHt nf T\i'4>'Year CnlUfic Seeds in \\*v%t lirnmia, Wcsl Vir|!lnlj Board of 
Rcjjcnis. Aujausl. PHO. p. 4. 

*^lhiil. pp. KM 2. 
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Tabit 3-1 

WEST VIRGINIA EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 



19M AND PROJECTIONS FOR 197S 










Avtni|i 




1964 


I97S 


tit 


EnployiiMnl 


Item or Occupation 


Employment 


Pn^tclions 


InctMM 


iMCfMM 






nr TMi 


ToUl Civilian tni|*loynwnt 


348,000 


670,000 


+22.3 


11,100 


White Collar ¥. m ploy nwn t J 


206,300 


282,100 


+36.7 


6,900 


Professional A Technical Worker 


60.800 


89,800 


+47.7 


2.600 


niana|ieii» wiikiiiis a riupiiwiui?i 


41 100 


S6.S00 


+37.5 


1.400 


Clerteal Workers 


63.300 


8S'.800 


+35.5 


2.000 


Sales Workers 


41.100 


S0,000 


+21.7 


800 


Bhie Collar Workers 


249,700 


287,SOO 


+ I5.I 


3.400 


Craftsmen and l orcmen 


82.200 


I03.S00 


+25.9 


1.900 


Operatives 


128,300 


143.600 


+ 11.8 


1,400 


Laborers 


39,000 


40.400 


+ 3.6 


100 


Private Household Workers 


13.400 


16,300 


+21.7 


300 


Other Service Workers 


44.800 


71.000 


+58.4 


2,400 


Farm Occupations 


33.800 


13.100 


-61.2 


1,900 



SOURCE: Aduplcd from slati<ilic<i provided by the Division of Retwarch and Slalitlkt of 
the Department of t-:mpioyment Security. West Viifinia. 



Tabk 3-2 



ANNUAL MANPOWER DEMAND »Y EDUCATIONAL LEVEL. WEST VIRGINIA 







Aifumed Education Ltvd 




Annual 
Increaaet 


2«Yeirs Beyond 
High School 


BKhdof*s 
Level 


Btyofid 
•Mhihw^s 
Ltvd 


Professional & Technical 
Mananeers A proprietors 
Clerical workers 
Sales workers 
Craftsmen & foremen 
Operatives 
Labiircr* 

Private houMrhoid workers 
Other service workers 


2.600 
1,400 
2,000 
HOO 
L900 
L400 
100 
300 
2,400 


SOO 
250 
375 
150 
175 
75 

225 


800 
200 
75 

75 . 
25 

"is 


700 
75 
25 


l\irm ui'cupations 












I2.M(HI 


1.750 


1.200 


800 


Plus unmut nptjccment 


3n.0(HJ 


4.000 


2,900 


2,000 


Total demjnd 


42.M00 


5,750 


4,100 


2,800 



SOURCl : AniiujI iiurcjscs trom Table 3-1 , this report. Distribution of educational levels is 
Kiscd on Ihc jctujl pattern prcv;iiltng tn tlie United States in l%8 as reported 
tn U. S. iX'partmeni ot' l.dbut.Spirkii Labor Fffrvv HcfKpri. No, 103. An annual 
repljccnicnt rjte of about 6 per cent is js^med. 
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Table 3-3 

ASSOaATE DEGREES AWARDED 1970-71 
WEST VIRGINIA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 







Accounting 


14 


Agrk-ullurif 


12 


Commerce 


IS 


Computer Science 


17 


Dental AssUting 


19 


Dental Hygiene 


3S 


Design ft Drafting 


8 


tlectronics 


7 


t ngineering Technology 


4 


Architectural 


6 


Chemical 


4 


CivU 


20 


Electrtcal 


ss 


Mechanical 


21 


Foreitt Technology 


14 


General BuMnesx 


101 


General buucation (A.A.) 




nome economic 


< 


Industrial Technology 


II 


Law Enforcement 


2 


Nursing 


163 


Retailing 


10 


Radiologic Tehncology 


21 


Secretarial Studies 


89 


Other 


21 


TOTAL 


977 



SOURCE: West Virginia Board of Regents. 



uwarded« and of these, 305 were in the field of general studies, leaving only 661 
degree completions in two-year programs related to middle manpower careers. 

It is clear from a brief analysis of the information presented in Table 3-2 
and 3-3 that, with an annual manpower demand of 5,750 new entrants to the 
bbor market whose educational preparation is of the order of two years beyond 
high school, and a 1970-71 supply of only 661 associate degree graduates in 
collegiate technical programs, there is a disastrous gap between supply and 
demand. 

Lest too much emphasis be placed on the associate degree, total 
ennplhnents should he examined, since it is true that many persons may achieve 
occupational competence by finishing only a portion of a postsecondary training 
program without actually obtaining the associate degree. Total enrollment in 
occupational programs in the colleges in h)70-7l was 2.697. Granted tliat some 
of these students may achieve occupational competence without graduating, the 
gap between annual supply and present and projected demand is still alarming. 

Further, it should be mentioned that there are a number of postsecondary 
occupational programs now being offered by area vocational-technical schools in 
the State in facilities provided by the public schiK)ls for secondary level 
vocational education. The 1970-71 enrollment in technical/occupational pro- 
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grams (post seco Hilary level) at these centers was reported to be 492 students. 
These programs do not lead to theassociatedegrceand, further, nearly one«half 
of the enrollment is in one field practical nursing. 

The total enrollment statewide in postsecondary technical occupational 
education during 1970-71. derived by adding the occupational enrollment in 
colleges and universities (2,697) to the AVTS enrollment (492) is 3 J 89. 
Compared to the estimated annual need of 5 ,750 new entrants at the middle 
manpower level, it is readily apparent that the supply is still far less than the 
need. 

It should be pointed out that, even in the current economic recession with 
a ''soft'* job market at other job levels (including professionals) the demand for 
the middle manpower workers such as technicians, allied health workers, human 
service workers, secretaries, mechanics, and skilled craftsmen continues un- 
abated. 

With eiuollments running much less than the projected annual demand for 
new entrants to the middle manpower work force, and with associate degree 
completions running at only about 1 1 per cent of the annual need (661 
ciunparcd ti) 5,750), it is painfully apparent that lack of eduoaiion for middle 
nunpower careers is a nujor social and economic problem to which West 
Virginia must address itself at the earliest opportunity. 

Probleni 3 -Two Systems of Occupational Education at the Postttcondary Levd 

There are currently several programs of postsecomhiry vocational-technical 
education being operated under the auspices of the public schools (K-12) at 
certain area vocational-technical schools (AVTS^s) such as the Mercer County 
AVTS, the James Rumsey AVTS, and others. Long*range plans, already on file 
with the State Board of Education, incorporate proposals for a significant 
expansion statewide, itf spac6, facilities, and equipment for fkntsedmitary 
technical educational programs at area vocational-technical schools operated by 
the county hoards. 

At least iuie legislative proposal put forward a few years ago proposed the 
establishment itf **a system of State-funded aUuti and pi>stsecimilary prograns 
and facilities * to supplement ''ongoing vocational and technical education 
programs/* The propitsal suggested an estimated cost for the project of 
$18,000,000. Had such a project received approval, it would have represented a 
rather significant venture inti» postsecondary education by agencies having little 
relationship tit the Board i»f Regents. This proposal (which, to date, lias not been 
approved tor funding) addresses itself to sitme of the very same educatkinal 
needs wnich cntnprchensive ciMnnnmity colleges typically serve. 

Htntsc Concurmii Hcsohaiim No, /6. which directed tlut a community 
citllege plan he developed, mandated that the Board of Regents submit a plan for 
a State system of comprehensive connnunity colleges which, ''as a part of (he 
higher i'ihicuiiott system of tite State, will provide pc^st high school programs 
atid . . .career technical-occupational programs leading to certificates or asso- 
ciate degrees. . . .credit and tuuhcredit general education, eontintiing edtteatUm 
(i.e.. adult education). . .work-study or cooperative education programs, and 

*^t Stah Han for ihr AitPmnsiraiion of i'tuahonal At/m*<i//V»«. liiN III Amiml 
h^nmm Han l^tn isioHs, /*)* /V7J. West Virj!ini;i Board ot I duculion. 1971. pp. M-M. 
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spcciuli/cd industry trainmg programs" (Italics added.) Note that the 
Legislature, by this rcsi»hiti(Mi« reci>giii/es that the vomprvhcmive vommmity 
ofllcgc system nuisi assume a rcspi>nsihihty fur pust high scluuil programs of 
occupatioiul education for bi>th youth and aduhs. Consequently, it is readily 
apparent that, unless the rcspi>nsihility l\»r ihistsciupfulary itccupational educa- 
tion can be clarified at an early date. costl> and unnecess;iry duplication of 
effort will resuh. with one system of postscciHidary pntgrams in the ciHumunity 
colleges and another set of competitive and duplicative programs in area 
vocational schools. 

Funding fi>r vocational-technical education comes, in part, from the 
federal government under such acts as the Vocational tiducaliim Act of 1963 
and the Vocational bducation AmendnKMits of r>(>8. All of a state's allotmem 
of federal funds must, by law (Sec. IU8-8, VbA-(iN), be received by and be 
allocated within the state by a state board **designed o( created by state law as 
the scile state agency responsible for the administratiim of vocational educa« 
tion." 

TraditiiMially. the State Hoard of Vocatiiuul Lducation (which, in West 
Virginia, is the State Board of tducatiiMi) in each state has been the recipient of 
these funds and has charged the State Directiir of Vi»cational Education, acting 
under the State Superintendent of Free Schools, with i»perational control over 
their distribution and use. It is largely due to the encouragement of federal 
funding under VbA-(>K that AVTS*s have been built in the several states. 

VEA-68 also recitgni/es very clearly the necessity for pi^stsecoiidary 
technical-Vocational education in cidleges by mentioning specifically (Sec. 
lOS-l). ^Mechnicans i>r subprofessionals in reci»gni/ed occupations and in new 
and emerging i»ccupations**; and by stating (Sec. IUS-2). *Mhe departuKMU or 
division uf a junior citllege or ciMnmunity college or university which provides 
v icational education in wo less than five dif'ferem fields^*: and by stipulating 
(Sec. 104 |a| -5) . . . "the Natii>nal Council shall seek the opinions of pcrsims 
familiar with postsecond;iry education **in each state from schools, junior 
c4tlU'ges, technical institutes and i>ther institutions of higher education ... as 
well as state bi>ards o\ higher education.** 

Further. (Sec. 1 22 |c| -2) the Act requires that 25 per ceiU of each state's 
allotment for any fiscal year shall be used for **the vocational education of 
persons wlu> have ci>mpleted i>r left high sclu>or*; in other words, for 
l^ostsccondary occupational educatii>n. 

Although VHA*OH makes m> attempt to stipulate the kind o\' educational 
institution in which |H)stsccondjry occupational education is to be conducted, 
tlie intent of Congress that such programs are a resp^msibility of contmunity 
colleges is clear. Equally clear is the implicatii>n in VEA-68 that comprehensive 
community colleges are lo be the recipients of an equitable share of each state's 
annual allotment (up to a nuixinium of 25 per cent i>f the tittal illotmeiU) every 
year. Also equally clear is the intent of Congress that the interest i>f community 
colleges be represeiUed by membership on the State Advis(»ry Ci>uncil. (Sec. 104 
|b| •A2 requires that persons **iepresentative of connnunity atidjuniitr colleges 
and other institutions of higher education** be appointed to the Council.) 

Other states have receiuly faced the same problem which now confriMits 
West Virginia with respect to the responsibility for postsecondary occupatii>nal 



education. Actions taken (or not taken) in other states include: 

1 . Doing nothings and allowing competitive, wasteful, dual system of 
postsecondary occupational education to devebp, with millions of 
dollars ot capital investments k)W enrollments, spiraling unit costs, and 
loss of confidence in public education. Obviously. West Virginia must 
not take this course. 

2. In a very few states, two-year colleges have not involved themselves 
appreciably in iKcupational eduction except for business and health 
related programs, and a system of AVTS's provides some postsecondary 
industry related programs. Enrollments are, almost without exception, 
quite low in these programs. 

3. A few states have attempted to overcome duplication and wasteful 
competition by establishing a liatsim committee to carry out the 
functions of planning and program development. In this case, alk)catk>n 
of state and federal monies to institutions for postsecondary vocatkmal 
education is accomplished througli the agency responsible for higher 
education after the liaison committee has agreed upon the proportion* 
ate share to be assigned to postsecondary programs. This procedure, 
however, may suffer from lack of continuity and requires constant 
administrative supervision. 

4. In several states a harmonious arrangement exists whereby the State 
Depart nKMit of Education operates seomJary -level vocational educa* 
tion programs in high schools and in area schools, and the Higher 
Education Board or Community College Board operates all postucofh 
Jury programs, mostly in the community colleges. In these states an 
agreement has been reached on federal fund allotments such that all or 
nearly all of the stipulated 25 per cent for postsecondary programs goes 
to the community college system for postsecondary occupatk>nat 
education. 

5. In one state (two other states have simibr plans)a new State Board for 
Occupational Education and Community Colleges has been formed. All 
Icdcral and state monies for vocational education are distributed by 
this bi>jrd, and it controls the operation of vocational educatkinat all 
levels. 

The consultants have examined each of these alternative actions in the 
light nl the special circumstances confronting West Virginia as well as the 
IKistttnn taken by such national study groups as the Carnegie Commisskin on 
Higher Education and the h>7l Task Force of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Educatiiih. and Wellare in iirJcr tii lormulatc reconnnendations to the Governor, 
the Legislature, and the Biurd nl Regents. 

The lullowing recumtnendations to the (iovertiur and the Legislature will, 
in the opiniiMi ol the consultants, solve these three critical problems and enable 
West Virginia to develop in an ellicicnt and economical nunnera much«needed 
statewide comprehensive community cidlege education program, providing 
career technicalMiccupatiiMial olTcrings ol two years* or less duration leading to 
ccrtilicates or associate degrees. Ireshnun and sophomore level, college transfer 
programs, credit and noncredit. general and continuing education and specialized 
industry training and work-study opportunities. 



RccommeiKbliom to the Governor and Legislature 

The cimsultunis nuke the lulluwing reci>mnicndations lor state level 
respiMisibility und contnil ol' postseci^nilary occuputionul edikution in West 
Virginia: 

1. Assign, by statute, the res|X)nsihility lor all ixtstsecondary cducaiion. 
including vocational-technical education, to the tkmrd ot Kegentsand 
charge the Board ol' Regents with the responsibility lor developing and 
nuiniaining an et't'icient and productive statewide comprehensive 
community ci>llege education program. 

2. Create, by legislative enactment, a new State Board ol Occupational 
bduc;ition to replace the present State B^iard of Vocational bducation 
as the agency to receive federal vocational education funds and to 
provide vocational education programs in accordance with the stipula* 
tions set forth within the Vocational Hducation Act of and the 
subsequent amendnwiUs to that Act in h^OK. 

It is further recommended that the membersliip of the new Board be 
nude up* of four members of the State Biurd of Education, and four 
members of the Board of Regents. The State Superintendent of Free 
Schools should continue to be the Executive Officer of the new Biurd 
of Occupational bducation and the Chancellor of the Board of Regents 
should be an exnifficio member. The State Advisory Council for 
VocationahTechnical Kducation should continue to function as it 
presently does. 

3. Specify tliat the new Board of Occupatiuiul bducation shall assign 
postsecondary programs in operation in area vocational-technical 
centers or Sihools to the community college education system operated 
by the Board of Regents. While such programs nuy continue to operate 
within existing facilities of the vocatioiul schools, administrative and 
budgetary respimsibility for their pbnning. progranmiing, and evalua* 
tion should be assigned to the community college education system. 

4. Stipul* ie by statute or in the operating rules and regulations of the new 
Board, that all federal vocational education funds intended for 
pi^%tsccondary occupational education be allocated to the Board of 
Regents for the comprehensive community college education system. 

5. Direct the new Occupational bducation Board toa!iwndthe,SVtf/i'/Va^/ 
for the Admhmtratum tpf Vocational HUtuviion to provide tlut the ten 
comprehensive community college education service regions be cbssi* 
tied as **Regional Postsecond;iry Occupational bducation Centers** or 
**Regioiul Technical bducation ( enters** to meet all federal guidelines 
for occupational education funds. 

6. Make certain that the State Plan for the Admhmtration t^f Voeational 
hJuiXition rcllects the changes recommended above within^an entirely 
separate section on postsecondary occupational education. The Han 
should provide for the contracting of services and programs between 
area vocational*technical centers and comprehensive cimimunity col* 
leges as a means of preventing the duplication of facilities and 
equipment. 
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The consultants nuikc these propi^sals t*ull> realizing that ihey are drastic 
measures and that they nuy not be easily implemented. Unless all or most all of 
the above steps are taken, one of two alternative (both bad) will probably occur: 

1. A costly, v'ompetitivc. and duplicative system of poststcondary 
occupational education will develop ni West Virginia, both State and 
federal monies being frittered away; or 

2. Community colleges, lacking federal vocational funds, wilS not develop 
quality programs of technical«vocational education but wUI concentrate 
on college-parallel courses and general education, thus making only 
minimal contributions to economic development in Weot Virginia. 

State Level Responsibility 

The trend in naist states in recent years has been to place an inaeasing 
amount of responsibility upon a designated state«level agency for planning, 
developing, and, in many instances, governing the comprehensive community 
Cidlege education program. In West Virginia, the decision lias already been 
made to assign this important responsibiliiv to a Board of Regents. The 
consultants are recommending that the Board ot fents have total responsible 
lity for all post high school education. Clear assignment of responsibility will aid 
in preventing costly waste and will also promote accountability t j the Governor 
and the Legislature and, uhimately. to the people. 

This assignment of responsibility may cause some to fear for the integrity 
of each institution. Ahhough there is adequate documentation that a perceptible 
shift in responsibility for decision^making, planning, budgeting, and evaluation 
lor all of higher education from institutional orientation to system-wide 
planning has iiecurred in a number of states, there is still legitimate concern for 
preventing standardization and mediocrity. It is essential, therefore, that the 
state agency give oareful attention to a number of specific elements of admin- 
istration to avoid becoming an ''absentee owner** giviry little attention to local 
needs or a baccabureate supervisor insensitive to the proper concerns of compre* 
hensive community college education services. 

The board of Regents will find it necessary to consider the development of 
understanding and concern especially in reference to the following areas: 

1 . Limg^ran^^K' planning. Special emphasis upon planning tor the future has 
been nx)re and more often assigned to state«level boards. There needs 
to be projective information regarding higher education in West 
Virginia made avaibble which will be a basis for such planning. These 
data sliould be based upiMi tlve^year prognoses and should be 
re-examined and revised annually. 

2. AutlumzatUni of new instirurunis. Although some states have permit* 
ted local option in decision^nuking relative to the establishment and 
operation of new community colleges. West Virginia cannot follow this 
procedure. The Board of Regents should have the authority to establish 
new institutions when there is evidence that theeducatiimal needs of a 
specified geitgraphical area warrant a community college. 

}. Apprnval ifj phfgtums. Certain highly specialized programs, especially 
in career education, sliould not he established in all institutions. There 
is liniitatiiUi ot need tor persiuis trait^d in specified areas and there is 



ciMisiilcialHc LA|»ctisc asMK'ialcil with siunc puigrains. The liturd o( 
Regents will need to exjniinc all iei|uesls lot prugijin apprnvjl with 
jlleniiitn \o JuplicaiiiMi. need. KMig ian^e develnptiienl. aiul costs. The 
Htiaru sluuild approve each pro^iani prior to an insliluliiMial de^'isiiui to 
cslahlish it. 

4. icuilcrship in (he ilcwhtfmian of i\lHcau<m ai (hi\ level. Sinec 
ettniinunily eollege ednalion will he new to most persons in West 
Virginia, llie slalT of the Bnard o\ Regents will need Ui assnine j nnire 
active role ol leadership than is irne of other levels of higher education. 
The comprehensiveness ol' the program will require a special alieniion 
lo all phases of the developmenl. 

5. Ik'velopmettt af a HPiiS for fhe ettmprehensive e«mmmnify eollcge 
Cihuaium program (Vunmuniiy college education is a ''program** Uir 
the programmed budgeting process. Twn-year programs will need to he 
identilied in the PPB system \^'ith entity of their own^ separate Ukmw 
tour-year programs. 

<i. Ai'ouintuhilifw A piamied pri»grani i»l acauuitability with systeiiutic 
procedures I'nr evaluating the perlormance ol individual colleges in 
serving regional as well as State needs will enable the Board ol' Regents 
to maintain its responsibility lor budgeting and programmatic conf^ol. 

7, Ikvelopmeni of over all policy siaiemenis relating lo nwmunify 
ct^llege operation. The Bi>ard ol' Regents, upon the advice nl the vice 
chancellor reporting through the (*hjncellor should adopt general 
policy statements to guide the institutional president and the regional 
director in the developtnent and operation iil' the connnunity college 
educatii>n. 

These and other areas ot adniinistrative decisiiMMUaking will be a concern 
of the Board ul' Regents and its stal'i. These persons will need lo consider the 
community college education as a part ol' the total program ol' higher cducatiuth 
For a period ol' time, special attention must be given to this level ol' education 
and to the diversity ol' curricnlum which ought to be made available. This 
attentitui slu>uld. however, be provided ni context with all of the higher 
education: not with an over-emphasis upiui the needs oldnly a single segment ol* 
the whole range ol student needs. SlJte-level responsibility will be clear il the 
recommendations described in this and sehscipient chapters are put intooHect. 

Summsary 

Clarilicalion ol state-level res|>4»nsihility Iri all educatitm beyond hi^h 
school is the innnediate and crucial problem confronting West Virginia if 
wasteful duplication and competition is to he avoided. The Legislature ha.% 
already designated the Board iif Regents as being responsible for all higher 
educatii>n. Imwever. confusion exists regjrdinu postseciifidary occupational 
edULation. 

State-level responsibility within a single agency is a natural conctmiitant «)f 
statewide planning, budi^eling. and dechioiiMiiakiti); 
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A PLAN FOR IMPLFMENTING COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE EDUCATION IN WEST VIRGINIA 

-^Wcst Virginia in l^>7| stands in an enviable piJsitiDn ti» pii»vide ;i UK>dcl \\n 
Ci»n)prehcnsivc ct)nnnniiity ct^licgo cducatiitn tluKUgli a statewide system lor 
higher education which truly will serve the needs ol'all individuals us well as the 
State as a whole. While nuiiiy states thntughout the nation have moved rapidly in 
recent years \o develop ciunnumity ciilleges. only a tew have heen able to plan 
this development in a way which enciMiipasses existing institutions under a single 
comprehensive plan coordinaied and operated by a single state level agency. 

The pei^ple. over a long period o\ years, luive demonstrated their support 
lor higher educatiiHi in West Virginia through their investment in the existing 
Citllci^es and universities. This investment nuist be used to the greatest advantage. 
The (Hilitical leadetship ol West Virginia has wisely placed responsibility Tor the 
planning and development ol higher educatiitn in a single Board ot Regents. 

The plan lor comprehensive counnunity college education presented here 
represents an important phase in the Board ol Regents* loiigMange plannhig 
activities. The plan builds upon the existing situation in West Virginia while. at 
the same time, it envisions increasing the post high school educatiiMial 
itppi>rtnnity lor tliC youth and adults ol' this State. The plan also represents a 
sensitivity to the need tor economy, elliciency. and ;.jcouiitabiiity in the 
utili/.atii>n o\ public l unils in educatii»n and plaiming. 

Separate Level 

Comprehensive a>mnuinity college education represents a specific level ol 
higher education witl* a discrv*te phili»supl;y and n^issitMt. IT it is left as an 
appendage i»l' existing Inucalaur.Mfe pri>f.rams. it will luv: meet with success. This 
has been clearly sIu>wm in West Virginia as well as nutny other states. 
Baccalauteate and graduate level institutions have their own missitm and their 
own responsibilities and tlierelore should woi be assigned other responsibilities 
which divert energies and resources away tri>m their goals. 

Administrative Structure 

In order to achieve the special giKils i>f comprehensive CiMiununny college 
education. \\ i> es>ential that the lioard it RcgeiUs establish a separate 
administrative structuie with a special budget lor supporting Ibis level of 
education. In thi> way the Regents wil! not be able \o plan, but will also be 
able to evaluate pii)i:res> in the impleinetUatioii of that plan. 

A System 

The strvh turc under the Hoaul ol Regents mu>t luiictiou as a system lUv) 
>hoiild include ten ctMuprehensive cointuunits Citllege education sei vice regions, 
each With Us own adniinistiativc ori .ini/atiiui including a directiU (who may also 
serve as a president ot an establi>lK\l coinnuinity colleite or an adininisiiative 
olliccr ot anitther nistituhoii ) and a local advisiny biurd. These ten leghnis 
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sluuilil be ^.iHHilitKitcil at the state level by j vice cliaticellor Nerving on the Bi^aril 
of Regents* stull. 

System Budget 

The HiiarJ o\ Regents sluuild establish a separate budget lor the 
atniprchensive eonununity college education system. Funds provided to the 
Itojrd ol Regents iVoni Legislative appropriations. iVoni the proposed State 
Board i t Occupational lAlucatiiUK and Ironi other sources should be allocated to 
the ten regions based upon the delined needs of the comprehensive community 
college program approved in each region. This separate budget not only will 
assure the Board that the philosophy and mission of this level of education is 
implemented, but it will also provide the llexibility to secure educational 
services through a variety ol means such as contractual arrangements with 
private institutions and other agencies. The separate identity ol' funds will also 
provide mobility in meeting the dynamic needs of the dunging socio'econumlc 
development in West Virginia. Finally, a separate budget assures program 
accountability and [irovides a sound nuiugement Inlormation basis lor 
continuous planning. 

Service Boundaries 

A clear del'intion ot boundaries within which local planning can take place 
will be an important consideration in the development of programs and services 
which are characteristic ol sound community college education. Such boundaries 
must be reviewed periodically to determine their continued applicability; 
adjustments should be made when necessary or advisable. 

Ten Regions 

Several basic criteria are typically used in defining such boundaries. These 
include geography, demographic inlormation. lines of transportation, and 
socio-economic factors as well as existing educational resources. Aeareful study 
i)f these data has already been carried out and regions have been identified by 
the State Planning Division of the Governor^ office in the West Virginia Statv 
Di'vclopmcni Plan. ^ The ten regions described in this plan have been analyzed 
by the ciMisultants and are reconnnended as the new comprehensive community 
college e<!ucatio!i service regions in this report. These ten regions are outlined 
ill Figure 4-1 . One small adjustment will be noted in order to recogni/e the mow 
trihiitions ol existing institutions. Fayette County is transferred from Region ^) 
tt» Region S fur purposes of this community college plan. 

Vice Chancellor 

Stale level administral itm should be under the direction of a vice 
chancellor lor community college education on the Board of Regents' staff who 
lepoits ilirectly to the Chancellor. 

lie shoulil he held responsible tor the state level administration of all less 
than haecalaiireate educatii>n at the post high scho«)l level which is the 
lespnn^ihility aNNi}*ned ti^ the Hoaid of Regetils. Ihismust include occupational 
education uliellier it he assreiate degree ur certificate level: Ireshniiin and 

Uwfnniinnv .\fuil\ \f\ i<t \:tnnat t\ittrni\ in H*rst I'uxmiu, West \ ir^ifiia Slatv 
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sophuiiKue o)llcgi;ilc cdiiculiiui not u purt ot* bucculiiurcutc degree granting 
ediicuiional pn grjins; Jtid (hose cotiitiiutiity cotitituiing educuluuiul services 
assigned (o conitminily a)llege regions. 

His respotisihiliiies will include developinetu :ind adtninislralion of (he 
comtminiiy college budgets, regular supervision ot (he (en regional direc(ors. 
program planning developtuent and evalua(ion. racili(ies planning, liaison wi(h 
odier individuals and agencies at (ties(ate level, and pr oviding reconitnenda(ions 
regarding (he appoiiutnent ot regional directors. 

He will have the nujor restxinsibility tor the long*range development ot 
the enure comprehensive community college system including periodic evalua* 
tion of the boundaries ot the ten regions. He will also tormulatc recommcnda* 
tinns tor the assigtunent ot' special high-cost programs (such as forest technology 
or computer technology) to one or more specific regions ot* the State. 
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Regioiuil Director 

Local uilininistrution o\ each region should be assigned to a regional 
director of comprehensive community college education services. He should be 
appointed to this positiiMi by the Board of Regents upon recommendation of the 
Chancellor. The vice chancelKir. tiigether with the presidents ot* those four-year 
colleges concerned, should submit a jiiint recommendation to the Chancellor. 
The vice chancellor should give careful attention to the reeruitnKMU of 
individuals who are knowledgeable and emphathetic to the community college. 

The regional director would, in certain regions, also be the president of an 
existing community college i)r. in other regions, he may be a top echelon officer 
in a four*year institution under the direction of the Board of Regents. 

Program planning and organization of educational services in each region 
will fall prinurily upon the regioiul director who will report to the vice 
chancellor in relation to this responsibility. 

His responsibilities will include planning and implementing the budget 
approved for his region, the development of program recommendations, the 
reciuitment. selection, and evaluation of the faculty and presonnel related to his 
f unction, administration of Board of Regents policies, and interpretation of the 
community ci)llege program to the region he serves. In some instances, he will be 
responsible li)r arranging ci^ntractual services to be approved by the Board of 
Regents. 

Lay Citizen Participation 

bach region should have a local comprehensive community college 
advisory board ciMiiposed of seven representative citizens from the region 
appointed by the Board o( Regents to serve in an advisory capacity to the 
regional director. Their terms should be seven years with overlapping appoint- 
ments. These local advisory boards should advise the local director on matters 
relating ti) the programs and services of the entire region. The boards may also 
pronK)te the gritwth and development of the institution itself through 
encouragement of local suppttrt fi)r approved facilities and special programs. 

The advisory hoards for Parkersburg and Southern West Virginia Commu* 
nity Ci)lleges should constitute the biiards for thiise regions. Advisory boards 
already established lor the four*year ci»lleges shimld be asked ti» assume this 
additional responsibility, however, because of the difference in mission and 
phili)sophy o\ the two levels of higher education. 

Liy participation in the comprehensive community college educatiott 
program planning at the state level should be encouraged through a State 
Advisory Council Inr Comprehensive Community College Education. This 
ciHinjil should advise the vice chancellor on matters relating ti) the staWwidc 
development of comprehensive ciMimuinity college education. The membership 
shnuKI l)c appointed by the Biurd of Regents and should cimsist of two 
nitMiihers rioHi cuch local advisory hiund. Members should serve (or one*yeur 
terms with piissihlc reap|X)intments ciMUcident with their service on the local 
boards. 

Alternative Patterns of Organization 

bach of the ten regions should be organized in one of tWi» structures. 
These two alternatives have been developed in i^rder ti) use appropriate existing 
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Ijcilities and structures to the greatest extent possible in providing an 
educational opportunity to tlic largest number ol West Virginians within the 
current limitations of planning time and available Uinds. 

Alternative One Jor kegh^nal Orgunizuthtu \n this instance a ciMnnuinity 
college would be a separate, independent institution. It may l)e established by 
designating an existing branch or center as a newly established community 
college or by creating a new institution. This eollej^i- will he resfumihle fift 
fmmdiiig a^mprehensive vommiuuty o allege education for the entire region. 
Courses and programs nuy be offered in locatiims other than the main campus 
through the use of rented facilities, portable units, or by contracted services witli 
other existing colleges, public and private, including nearby outnif-state 
institutions. 

The ti>tal responsibility for education assigned by the Board of Regents to 
these colleges wotild include: Occupational education including short-term as 
well as associate degree programs, tVeshman and sophomore programs designed 
for transfer to four-year programs, general and compensatory education, and a 
wide variety of ciMUinning educational services as nuy be needed in that region. 
Most, if not all, of the community college level programs in existing public 
institutions in the region, which may be defined in one of the above categories, 
should be transferred to the res|X)nsibility of the ciMnnuinity colleges. 

Alternative 7'io> for Regitml Organization. In this instance the Board of 
Regents would authorize an existing four-year college to establish a **compre* 
hensive community college** within its tiMal structure. Such a *\-ollege** may be 
designated as a division or college within the total structure of the four-year 
institution. It should have a separate administrative structure with its own 
administrative officer (regional ciunmunity college education director) whose 
appointment is made by a joint recommendation from the president of the 
institution and the vice cliancellor for community college education. This 
administrative officer will not only be responsible to the president of the 
institution, but he will alsn be responsible for the development of the regional 
comprehen.sive connnunity college education program. As diiector of the 
community college education services in the legion. this officer will have the 
responsibility to plan and to recommend programs in his own institution and he 
will also have respitnsibility to arrange for cimrses within the legioti which can 
be supp4)ried by ciMUractual services when desirable. 

While the CiUisultants are very much aware i>f the fact that experience has 
denHMisirated little success for connnunity college education under the direct 
operational control of four-year colleges and universities, the peculiar situation 
in West Virginia suggests that tiiis arrangement should be attempted at this tinw 
for reasiMis of ecimomy of time and money. There will need to be safeguards 
built in and these are suggested later in this report. There will need to be periodic 
evaluation and the Board of RegeiUs may need to change a region to Alternative 
Otie if a four -year college fails to carry out its responsibilities. If this happens, the 
change to Alternative Une (which will rei|uire additional legal authorization) 
should be expected with a view toward using the facilities of the four-year 
college to the extent they may be available and appropriate. 
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Regional Recommendations 
REGION I : 

Region I, conipi>scit ol the counties of Boone, Clay, Kanawha, and 
Putnam, is the nH>st |>opulous oi all the regions and includes the highly 
industrialized Kanawha Valley and the State Capitol in Charleston, 

The transportation system in this area is rapidly developing and will, in a 
tew years, facilitate accossihility within the rcgii>n and througli the interstate 
highwiiy network provide links with nuji>r cities in thw' State and other stales. 

The public school system in Kanawha County is the largest in the state and 
has nude significant progress in the last several years in the development of 
services at all levels. Appri»\imately 4,500 students graduate from high schools 
in the regiiui each year. A potential target population of 5,840 is projected using 
a :0 per 1,000 ratio. 

The three institutions of higher education in this region: West Virginia 
State College a State institution; Morris Harvey College a private liberal arts 
uistitution; and the Katiawlia Valley Graduate Center ot* West Virginia 
I'tiiversity. piinurily support baccalaureate and graduate education. West 
Virginia State College does, however, liave facilities tliat are presently being 
mili/ed for a liuiited number of two-year programs and also has space llial has 
potential Uh ci>nversion for use in community college activities, 

// /.V nummcmk'd that a v*o9tprehetnive ammmity college be established 
as a ilisrretc element oj West \ 'itj^inia State College. 

It appears that smcc West Virginia Stale College is located near the center 
of State govertnnent and in a large metiopolitan area, program otYerings 
concentrating in the public service and business related areas would be 
appri)priate. 

An essential element in the comprehensive community college role ol* West 
Virginia State College is conmiunity service and continuing education, Resolu* 
lion of problems associated with urban living should be a major thrust of this 
Ci)llcge. 

Every attempt should be made to provide postsecondary technical* 
occupational programs that are Ci>ordinatcd chtsely with the secondary level 
vocational programs ottered by the Kanawha County scho4»l system. 

This region should be considered for funds to improve regional technical 
educatii>n tacilities. 

RI GION :: 

The counties of Cabell, Lincnhi, Mason, and Wayne comprise Region 2. 
The total pt»pulation i»f the regi4»n in VHi) was 187.717 of which 57 per cent 
was located in Cabell Ci»unty. Marshall University, the only institution of higher 
education in the region, is located in Huntington which is the social and 
econunnc centci ol the aioa. The target pt)pulation lor community college 
pn>grams is appn»\iniately .v754. 

The reoimmcihlatuiH )or Hc^u^n 2 is that a nfmprchensive eommunity 
cnlUye he estahlisheil as a ilisercte clement oJ Marshall University. 

The Jnecioi ni c'»nMnunity college services tor this region will be faced 
with a very cnntiasting situalitoi in the development of programs. Marshall 
Cniversity is conltnnteJ with the problems commonly associated with a large 



urban area* huwevci. jdjjcctit coiimic); typily (he low income, declining 
population, rural Appabcliian area. liinpliaM^ niay be on the lieahh, business, 
and public service related programs; lor example, social worker aides i»r urban 
planmng technicians. 

Funds Tor regional technical education lacilities should be nude available 

here. 

RbtilON 3: 

Parkersburg Conununity College in Wood C\»unty serves Region i which 
also includes the cv>uinies orCaltioun, Jacksiui, PleasaiUs, Ritchie, Roane, Tyler, 
and Wirt. The total population of the region in P>70 was l(iO,3SO making 
Region ^ i>ne ot the two regions in the State that had a population increase 
between PU>0 and h>70. Based on a 20 per LUOU ratii>, the target pitpulatiim 
tor conununity colleges would be approximately 3,200. 

// is nxommchdcil that Parkirshur}^ Cmmmnity Collcj^c scrw thisn-giim, 
Parkersburg Conununity College is located in a new facility on a I lO-acre 
site neai 1-77 and Appalachian Corridor D. The facility contains 27 general 
classrtutnis, (Uie library, I 2 laboratories, 53 offices, and a tittal o| 1 ,530 MudeiU 
stations. 

Programs emphasis iuight be in engineering technology, business, and 
health related areas. 

There is innnediate need lor regiotuil technical education lund.s at this 
histitutiiMi. 

RbGION 4: 

Region 4 includes the counties of Brooke, Hancock. Mar>hall. and Wet/ek 
Although the region suffered a 1.4 per cent population drop bei ween h^iOand 
1^)70. the total pttpulation of |^)| .543. as well as the steel producing industry, is 
cetUered in the inetropoljian area> Wheeling and Weirton. largci populatiiMi 
for ciMumunity cidlege programs is approximately 3.N30. 

Bethaii) College, a private liberal arts institution, and We>t Liboity State 
Cttllege arc cmrcntly ctMicentiating on baccalaureate degree progtams. altluuigh 
the Hancock County Branch and Whcclii»g Campus of Wcsl Lihorly prt»vide 
twn-year programs that aie priiiuinly ctdlege parallel. 

The nTimmcihlatii^ii fft Hv^itm 4 is the iutmrrsittn of the Whivlififi 
Campus anil the llunafik County liraihv tj West /.//htM" State College into a 
single 4 omprehensiiv eonmiufiity college. 

rite president of tlic new comprehensive conununity college sluuild also be 
the director of the conununity college educational seivices tor the regittn. All 
two-year priJgrams prcseiUly olleied by West I ibeity State (\»llege should 
become the responsibility o\' tlie community college in Wheeling. Facilities and 
faculty for pntgrainsttffercd in Incations other than the Wheeling campus should 
be coiUracted fi»r as necessary. 

The Wheeling campus ctuisists of a four-story building with an adituning 
fitty-car parking h»t. Thery is a total of (>00 student >tations in 14 classrooms 
and 4 lab(»ratories. The facility aKo CiUMains a library. As the program grows, 
additional facilities will be needed especially to serve the technical education 
needs. 
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PrDgruin clcvclopnicnt tiiiglit tocus on the business and health related 
fields, however, limited programs in the engineering related area should be 
ottered consistent with the needs of the local industries. 

RtGIONS: 

The ci>unties of Doddridge. Harrison. Marion. Monongalia, Preston, and 
Taylor are located in Region 5. Total population of this area in 1^70 was 
243«K2() which was a drop of I per cent over the l^bO population. 

Completion of liUerstate and Appalachian Corridors D and ^ will 
greatly enluince autoimibile travel in the region where a potential enrollment of 
4.S7f> is I'oimd. 

West Virginia University, Fairmont State College, and Salem College are 
located in Region 5. Only Fairmont State and Salem Colleges offer associate 
degree programs. 

// is rvcommvndvd that a lUfmpref tensive a^mmumty college be established 
as a discrete clement of hainnont State College. 

An assessment of the Regional Technical Education Center needs must be 
curried out in relation to existing programs. 

The director ol' comprehensive community college education services for 
this region nuy lind it appropriate to contract with Salem College for offering 
programs in the Clarksburg area. Business and health related programs should be 
developed m llus region. 

Rh(;iON(): 

Region 6 is comprised of the counties of Berkeley, Grant, Hatiipshire, 
Hard>. Jeiferson. Mineral. Morgan, and Pendleton. It is the region with the 
largest area and has a total population ot 1 25.4^)5. Using a ratio of 20 per 1 ,000, 
a target population of 2.5 lU would be available for community college 
programs. This region has a population growth of 4.1 per cent between I ^)60 and 
IM70. 

Potomac Stale ( ollege. u two-year branch o I West Virginia University. and 
Shepherd (*ollege are located in the region. 

// /V recommended that httttmac State Odlege he converted to a 
amprchensive community adlegc resptmsihie for the entire region, 

Potomac Stale College has an extensive caini Js in Keyser. Seven academic 
buildings with a total ol IJH7 student stations and a MK6'seat auditorium along 
with dormitory facilities with a capacity of 561 students are located on the 
cnnpiiN. The dirccii^r ol ciunpreliensive communiiy college educational services 
wl)t» will also be the president ol the coninuinity college in Keyser. should utilize 
lacilities at the James Kuniscy Area Vocaltonal Center in Martinsburg and at 
Sliepheul College in meeting the program needs in the region. 

StM»i)g einphiisis should he placed on the coiititmed development of the 
computer technology -data processing curriculum at Potomac State. Additional 
prograius might be developed in the business and health related areas. Associate 
degiee programs related to agricultural technology should be the responsibility 
ot this college because ot the resources available at tarms owned or leased by the 
institution. Kegi(M)ai technical education needs must be lully assessed prior to 
any further CiUistiuction in this atea. 
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RI GION 7; 

The ciiuiuics o( Barbiiur, Braxioiu Gilmcr« Lewis. RandolplK Tucker, and 
Upshur comprise Region 7. These counties are rural, sparsely populated counties 
with a total population ot I03.4()(). Population density is he lowest of all the 
regiiMis. Completion ot* Interstate 7^> and Appalachian Corridor H will provide 
greater accessibility within the region. A target populatiiui ot ;ipproxiniately 
2,^^7U is projected tot this area. 

Alderson Broaddus College, Davis and bikins College, and West Virginia 
Wesleyan are all private liberal arts institutions located in this region. Glenville 
State College is located in Gilmer County. 

// is nnmmeiukd that a apmprchatsive community college he esiabhshej 
us a iliKirctv clement tpj CIcnville State Chllcf^e, 

Glenville State College has developed an expanding progran in forest 
technology and will begin an associate degree program in surveying in P>72'73. 
Technical pn^grattts related to the torest industry (i.e.. horticulture) might 
become an emphasis at Glenville State College. The director ot cinnphrehensive 
Cinnmutiity college education services tor Region 7 should work closely with the 
private tour year colleges in meeting community college needs in this area. 

RLGIONS 

Region K. compi>sed ot the cminties of Fayette, Greenbrier, Nicholas. 
Pocahontas, and Webster has a total populatiiui ot l22/>5.^ and ranks as the 
seci>nd lowest region in population density. A target population ot* 2.45.^ is 
projected tor this area. 

// is rccnmmcnilcil that a comprehensive ammunity college he cstahHshal 
as a ihscrcte clement nj West Virginia Institute i>f Technology. 

A six-story connnuttity«tecltnical building that will house most ot the 
C(»llcge*s two-ye;n programs is scheduled tor completion in Jatuiary. 1^)72. 

Cottimunity college programs at West Virginia Institute ot Technology 
should cotitittuc to cntphasi/e the engineering related area with the t>ossible 
development ol some health related pntgrams. Comprehensive connnnnity 
college sciviccs m tlie eastern area ot this region might bo arranged through 
contract ual agreements with iitstitutiotts iti the Slate* such as Cireenbrier College 
or the local ciumiy school systems and perhaps ctunnuniity colleges m Virginia. 

RKilON M: 

The counties ot Mercer, Monroe. Raleigh, and Sntmners lie in Region 
Total population lor this regitui is 157.771 ot' which .\I55 should he the target 
population lor community college programs. 

Hluelield Stale College. Conc(»rd College, and lioekley Junior College (a 
private tiiSiitniiotU are located in this region. Bluctield Slate College has 
developed a latge munber o) two*year programs and // is recommcnUeJ that a 
cooiprchcnsiic ammumty college he estahlishcJ as a iliscretc clement of 
Ohicjiclil State 0>llcgc. 

Bluelield State (*ollege is presently iiperatiiig a number ot two«year 
programs that are mostly Ihuised in Dickasoti Hall which has a ti)tal id* 1,117 
student stations tit an audilottum, I I classrooms, and 2.^ labiiratiiries. Additional 
space tor technical programs ciUiUI be available through the Mercer Ciiunty Area 
Vocational Center in Prittceion. 

o 
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binipliasis on mcclunkal and tMiginccring related associate degree programs 
should be continued in the region. 

RKGION 10: 

Region 10 inchides the counties of Logan, McDowell, Mingo, and 
Wyoming. Population ol this area in 1^)70 was 1 5^>.8IO which is a decreascor23 
per cent as compared to the toial population in I^MiO. Region 10 had the largest 
per cent population drop in that ten-year period. The eslinuied target 
population i'oi community college programs is 3J%. 

Although the population had decreased in Region 10, Southern West 
Virginia Comnuinity College with campuses at Logan and Williamson liad an 
enrollment increase ol ol l^^7 per cent in M>7I. Completion of Appalachian 
C orridor G will enhance the accessibility ol the community college campuses. 

It is rcamtPPtcmlcil that SouthcrPt West VirgiPiia dmppmnity College serve 
this regit m. 

The president ol the Connnunity College will also serve as the director of 
comprehensive community college education services lor the region. Special 
attention lor the needs lor technical education will be needed to determine what 
lacilitios nuy be reijuired. 

Regional Technical Education Centers 

While all ten regions display needs lor additional opportunities in career 
educatiiMi. some regions are more ready to develop programs within the 
immediate luture than others. A priority listing of locations and amounts of 
funds which can be used mos: appropriately can be developed by the vice 
chancellor and presented to the Board of Regents for approval. The Regents can 
then forward this priority list to the appropriate agency so that funds will be 
made available to improve the educational opportunity of the people of West 
Virginia. 
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Tariet Pupulalion 

In order Ui pruvidc an estiimtc ol the number ot individuals who tmy be 
served by comprehensive community college education, the experience of other 
states may be used as a guideline. A study of community colleges in those states 
with some years ol experience reveals that well established comprehensive 
comnmnity colleges pnwiding a diversity of programs and opportunities may 
expect to enroll annually at least 20 persims per I ,(KK) population. The total 
population figure represents a sound basis lor projections because the commu- 
nity college provides education lor persons ranging in age from 17 to 70 with 
half of the enrollment falling into the •^over 21'* classification. This target 
population projectiim is used herein in order to provide an estimate of the 
piuential service which may be expected in each area of the State. These 
projections should be regarded with caution, luiwever, since they are target 
piipulatiim figures requiring a number years before ihcy will be realized in 
West Virginia. 

Summary 

A plan to provide comprehensive coimnunity college education in West 
Virginia should operate under the control of the B<iard of Regents. Ten regions 
are designated with the Regents selecting one of two alternatives for implemen- 
tmg the program in each region. These regions will be under the direction of a 
regional director who shall report to a vice chancellor on the Regents' staff for 
plaiming and development of the program of comprehensive community college 
education. Kach region shall alsii be designated as a Regiimal Center for 
Technical KducatUMi as a part of the total program of career education. The 
plan will provide fi>r as many as .>5.(KK) West Virginians by I WO who otherwise 
will have the iipportunity lor education beyond high school. 
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Chapter V 



CONSIDERATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPLEMENTING 
THE COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
EDUCATION SYSTEM IN WEST VIRGINIA 

Alter basic CiMiitiiitincnts and decisions have been nude by the Governor, 
the Legislature, and the Board ol Regents, there are a number oi areas which will 
rei|uirc careful study. In nuking these conunents ihe coiisuhaiiis assume that the 
propt)sals outlined in the previous chapters have been accepted by these three 
important dccision-nukers. In this chapter, then, the consultants would like to 
nuke a number oT observations and suggestions which nuy be valuable lo the 
Biurd ol Regents and its sialT in implementing the d<.*veiupiiient of comprehen- 
sive community college education in West Virginia. This, proposed plan is 
uniquely suited to West Virginia because: 

LThe total responsibility lor higher education is placed by the 
Legislature in the B«urd nl Regents. This nukes clear the locus of 
responsibility l\>r programs, program development, and evaluation. 

2. The substantial investments already nude by West Virginia in ciillege 
campuses. Tacilities. equipment, and other resiiurces have been incor- 
porated in pbnning comprehensive conununity college education. 

3. Topography, demographic characteristics, and the level of economic 
development in the State all suggest that iutii>nal lorniulas and ratios 
are probably not applicable to West Virginia without major modifica- 
tion. For example, terrain and population distiihution combine lo rule 
out the usual commuter type community college tor nuny areas ot the 
State. 

4. Since the tour-ycar colleges arc already under the direction of ihe 
Board of Regents, two-year programs ol occupational education within 
these institutions may be easily transferred io the community colleges. 
With the assignment ol all postsecondary education to the Biiard ot 
Regents, similar authority over other existing postseciuidary programs 
will bo available. 

5. The existing li'oY Vir^mia State Ovvvhpmvnt Plan is a viable plan \ot 
the State's civic and econoinii; development. The ten regions identified 
therein cotistitute a Kigical basis lor comprehensive cointnutuiy college 
''districts** or service areas. Until such lime as study and changing 
conditions may warrant modilicaiiim in the biiundaries ol these 
legions, they can ho used ;is districts lor comprehensive community 
college educiilion services. 

The consultants have designed this plan with the assumption that the 
Regents will allocale spccitic resources lo this level ol education. Tluise 
lorn yeai colleges and imiversiiies which are assigned the resptuisibilily to 
pioviilo conipiehetisive coiinmnut> college education must uisurc that the level 
III ciliicat »in leceives the tunds allocated to it. It these cotninitntents are not 



lived up Id, iIic qiuiuily as well as (lie quality of (lie proposed progntm will not 
be obtained. Tlie consuhants are well aware of (lie tact dial experience in the 
develi)pnietu ot'iwo-year programs within a tour-year ci>llege is not a positive one 
throughout the nation. Programs of shorter duration tluin tour years have been 
the usual recipient ol sliort budgets, poor faculty, inadequate lacilities. le s than 
enthusiustic administrative support, and a resulting poor student enrollment. 

Only the interests of ea)noiiiy, West Virginians unique circumstances. and 
the observable capability of the Board of Regents and its staff to monitor the 
program led the consultants to recommend this design for providing community 
College education. Theoretically, a brand new separately organized community 
college might be established in each of the ten regions. In order to serve 35,000 
students, such a capital investment would cost at least $140,000,000 to 
CiMistruct. Theretore. the consultants have decided, based upon pertinent 
information, to recommend for regions I, 2. 5. 7. 8. and ^) the assignment of 
specilic responsibility for comprehensive community college education services 
to Mil existing four-year institution. If space cannot be allocated to this purpose 
or if the quality of the institutional commitment is not present, then the Regents 
may wish to consider the Alternate Two recommendation and to clunge into 
Alternate One situations in one or more of these regions. 

hach lour-year institution mentioned in this plan should be required to 
develop A statement of commitmeiit and planning which will outline to the 
Regents the ways in which it will implement its assigned responsibility for 
comprehensive community college education before that institution is autho- 
rized to assume the role recommended in this plan. The statement must include 
a working plan for implementing the community college philosophy (open door 
adn)tssioti policy, emphasis upon counseling services, correction and remedial 
education, and similar contmitmetits), along with an inventory of space and 
eiiuipment to be made directly available (Note: The Regents* current space 
utilization study will be most useful in this regard), as well as a listing of 
available educational resrairces appropriate tor this level of education. A clear 
description of the proposed organizational structure and budgetary procedures 
must also he a part of this statement. This statement should be approved by the 
Regents alter review by the Cliancellor*s office and used as a basis for the 
developmetit of the comprehensive community college program. 

Leadership 

The quality of leadership responsible for comprehensive community 
ct>llc^c cJucntiim will be a signilicant key io this development in West Virginia. 
I he vice chancellor and the regional directors must he persons knowledgeable of 
this level of education (both liberal arts and occupational) and committed 
philosophically to provide educational opportunity to all persons who can profit 
Irom the experience. At the same time, those who will he working within 
luur ycar institutions must understand the relationships between the community 
college level of education and the baccalaureate programs. The special care 
needetj \u their selection will necessitate recruiting froni a broad area in the 
nation. Autonuttic appointment of incumbent admintstrators must be avoided: 
caictnl exart)itiati(ui of each person's qualifications for this responsibility is 
iiiipcralive. Ade(|uale opportunity should be provided incumbent prospects to 
becninc prepaicd for the comttuinity college responsibility. Problems which 
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uluKuihicilly ilcvvl*»|> Ini ilu' H'^llMUll ilih\'ti>rs will \\\f\\\y skillcJ ;ind 

iniuiiivv iHilivkUuils. Picp;iKiiinh aiul/*H |)iv-iMiipK>yincni oxpciiciicc ivLiiiiip to 
aMiinuinity college cJiKutuHi mus! he p;nt itl thc hackgroutul or he pioviJcii tii 
ciich poiMM) Nckvtcd loi a Icailoisliip role. 

Faculty 

l aL'uliy incinlKM> shoi»KI have Niniihii opporliiiiiiv to l)ecoiiK' knovviodgc- 
ahic ol (he e«HninUMity c«ille^e coiniiiitnients. lispecially In this iieeJeJ lor 
Neeotid echehu) ailinifiistrators. ilepartinetit or division chairineii, counselors. anJ 
teawhitii! Ijciilty, These rjeiilty, some of whom are curreiUly employeil in 
hiaiK'hes, centers, or on lour year raculties» will be the nuclei ot the new 
w«Hnp!ehensive wominnnity college education system atid therel'ore respunsihie 
the recruitment. seleL'tio:i, and orientation ol' new l;iculty as needed, it' any 
mdividual faculty inenihei diMnonstrales a lack ot unders!anditig or a ncgalivc 
attitude toward the bask* comprehensive community college commitment, he 
more appropriately should be assigned to another type ol* iiistitution ukire 
cofiNiNtenl with his own persotiai philitsophy. 

Ihe |{«urd ol Regents' platis must provide lor oriettling th.e existing, as 
Wv^ll as new. laeullies 4Mi the objectives and mission ol* community cullcge 
ethical ion ni West V^irginia. 

Some laculiics m exislitig branches and colleges have expressed ''oncern 
about then liiture. rtuertainties in reterence to tetture, faculty ratik, seniority. 
asNtgtnnentN. workmg rel;itiotbhips and similar persotiai concerns and status 
pi-^surt.. will iei|Uire speciitc ;ittetitii>n. it is suggested that Ihe lii)ard ol Regents 
tievelop policies wlitcli will bring clarity and continuity to the prolessional 
services o{ employees o| ihe higher education system ol* the State by calling 
upon the Advisoiy Council ol' Public College and University Presidents and the 
vice chancell«>r to give inimediate attention to the problem and develop 
apprttpriaie recoinmendattons for policy lormuation. 

Aecreditation 

The iiistituiional structures tor community college education proposed lor 
Kegions 1. 2. 5. 7. S. and will need to be given special consideration under 
pievailing standinds ol the Commission on Institutions ol Higher i'Alucatioii ot 
the Noith Ccntiiil Asvaiation ol Colleges and Secondary Schools. The separate 
aduinisiralive oinani/alion together with the sepaiate budget pufpI^saL however, 
shoiihl enhance Ihe prospect Muit the North Central Association will accept West 
ViigniLrs ui]i(|ue stiuctuie b)r accreditation purposes. Should the units not be 
vicvvcd :iN iDilcpcrulcnl eiililies. then it would be logical to expect that the 
jccieditalinh i>l llic baccahiureatc iiiNliiuiiiUi would c*>ver the community 
collcifc as nt\ oihci division or unit ol ihe inslitiilion. It is suggested that the 
Noitli CeiilKil Association be- cotisuiled ;i! liieeailicst po>sible time ;i!id be kept 
intMiuicd h) pti)|!icss in intpictnei'itihg the plan. West Virginia's solution to its 
own pioblctiis should iiui be delayed by ir;idiliotKil accreditation guidehnes, 
\\hkli b> ilicM nature aie intended lo be iiiodilied js ctnidilioiis dictate. 

Articulatinn 

llic bu.iiJ i't KiTciitN tiiusi establish policies jtid poK*cilures to assure 
iiKixiinmii jiikiil.iiinii l>ciwcct. coiiiiii(inj|\ collcuc cdiicalion and oihei educa- 
ihumI pnrji.iiiis jn*l .ijcikics. includiiiL' hiil noi hiiiilcd lo sec(niiLiiy sch<iols» 
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baccahiureate itisitiuiiotis, atij traitiitig agencies* These policies should deal not 
only with ariiculalton ol course and progran) content, hut also with transfer* 
ability ot graduates ol' associate degree transler programs into the upper division 
ot baccalaureate institutions with lull standing in the junior class. 

The integrity of associate degree occupational programs must also be 
assured. Content ol' such programs must he determined by ii>b entry rei|uire« 
ments ratlier than hy upper division requirements. Articulation ol occupatinnal 
programs should be accomplished hy developing working relationships with 
secondary schools, thus making career ladders available to youth and adults. 

There should be established continuing opportunities lor community 
college and university (acuities to meet to develop curricula. The same 
opportunities need to he provided occupational education faculty in vocational 
schools and Ci)mmuniiy colleges. 

Local Support 

In many states a local survey of needs as well as an assessment ol* readiness 
to proceed is used to substantiate the overall reconunendations which are 
identilied in a study such as this. Such a Kical study is olten used to aid local 
people in attainmg a better understanding ol* the community college educational 
potential. While such a study may not be required in West Virginia, the 
consultants would urge that the Doard of Regents obtain sulliciently delmitive 
and concrete indications of commitment prior to implementation of either 
Alternative One or Two in any area. 

Special Comideration 

While ni) one area can be considered a **moder* situation, the Board of 
Regents may wish to give specific attention to Region I. This is the nnist 
populous regiDU in the State and would seem to include the nK)st pressing needs 
in terms o\ nutnhers and diversity. If the Alternate Two recommendation does 
not provide for the needs of the region in an adequate manner, a new 
connnunity college should be planned for this region within the next lew years. 
This region could become a comprehensive community college service area 
whicli will provide educational services in many occupatiimal areas for the entire 
State. The consultants recommend that the region he carefully studied and 
evaluated. 

Student Personnel Services 

Peculiarities nl the West Virginia setting and of the proposed comtnunity 
college plan make attention Id the provision of an adequate plan for student 
personticl services imperative, (iuidance. academic advisement, articulation, 
DricnlalioiK and recruitment inusl have leaiured places in such a plan. 

It is suggested that a considerable degree ol decentralization of student 
P'jrsonncI services be encouraged. I speciary for the more remote geographical 
aioas such services might he prnvidcd by mi»hile uiiit.^ and by otiier iimovative 
practices. 

Adult Vocational Education 

Assignment h> the liKiul ni' Rejicnts ol' rcspuiisibilities fur pustsecondary 
viKatwwK»l L'diKMth»n nnplk-s undoisijiKlinv! and acceptance nf respniisibility 
\n pinvidc .1 variety ol couisos ;hkI ptngraiiis needed hy adults for trainings 



audeniK culcnd.r a.ul .nay he ..llered at places o.he, tl,..:, ;:„ acade.ni. .a.npus. 
Taiyet P»pulatjon 

The target populatio,, ..f a.mprehei.Mve a.M.ini.iuiy „||eue ediuati..., 
ncU dcs u. age rattge ..I u.i/c.ts Iron. I 7 to 70 a,.d a range of eduational . d 

pu in,rdr;,i ^'^'rV^'^^'^^r'^ Ji'''-lties .hrougl, career education, 
pjr Cinie education, and job upgrading to the more traditional freshman nid 
sj.phon.ore education When the total target populatio., is served c pe .Jn e s 
s ow., t at as n,any as :o per.sons per 1 .000 in the total populatio t ] 
clavses a a conuiu.n.ty college each year. I., son.e few co leges this r .ti s 
b e„ as high as .H) per 1 .000. Projections based on these .at.os v p d t 
basis lor esciinat.i.g potential enrollment. 

Finance 

At the preset time West Virginia is spendi.ig al.nost SI .000 per student 
•.•Mwo.year prog.a.ns. While this is slightly less thin theanu.unt .pint in 1. 
> atcs. ,1 ,s uselul :.s a gu.de i., estinuting future needs. The rate of devehmi.,g 
the comprel.ens.ve community Ci.llegc education service areas will in weal 

b promoted by h.mtat.ons on lunds made available and a more rapid 

ol .0 ivr I .(K)0 ,s not a possible accon.plisl.ment for a number of years An 
umuial budge, o y;>.000.000 lor operating costs might be expected if a ar a 
were iin.ed.ately serving their target populations This is about SMWolm 
more than is currently spent. .v"".'.t»uu 

A more rcaliMic estimate of the populati.u. to be served \\n the ..evt five 

ahou, >.X.(KJ0.00O more tl.a.. .s currently spent. Cautio.. should be evtenUed 

howov-cr .n using these as absolute estin.ales si.ice nu.i.erous at.alvses i.,dic;ae" 

that cerlam occupat.o..al progran.s will est Iron. I to times a> n.ucl. as liber .1 
ar s prog, „,^. ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ , ^ ^^^^ 

be d.llcrent Irom that .n another college. 

l-;sli..iates of capital outlay a^e^.ot made at this tin.e since there will be 
encouragement to „,e existing facilities i..sofar as i> possible. C.sts ..f buildings 
oms iucHM lor con.n.u..ity colleges a.v ^iu.ilar lo costs of buiklin s ' 
se.ondary sclu.oK tec'u.ical ,.cl...ols. or college/universities. Thirty dollars pe 
square lo., o, M.OtH) per stude,.t w.,uld seen, to be .eas.,,,able 1st ,. Vl 
new co.,.s,ruct.on and if ,.ew facilities we.e p.ovide.l wi.hin the ..oar l..,u.e 

S4X.(KK).()()0 Ihe co.isultants d.. ..... anticipate the ..eed lor Ibis kind ol 

e.xpendi.u,e ^ reco..„..ended pla., w.ll ...axi.ni.e .he ..s ' .f j 

» d . gs. (.eneraJ observations i., cer.ai.. .eg.on. M..,uest .ha, existing lac.li.ies 
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and special laboratory experiences which .nay be required. Ollen such programs 
Iv not be needed m a cer.an, geographical area lor nu.re than a ew years . r 
"ew instances even a lew ...onlhs. The Board of Regents should make cer an 
that all such special equiptnenl is invcloued in a nunner that pernuls relocal.on 

, w places as need' uuy dictate. Hor exa.nplc. sp^"^- '^.''-i'^''y ^"^^ 
I, ,Lgran, ol chenucal teclu.ology .nay l''--^- T It w7 Th 
.c iden ic vear 1^>7:.73 and in the C harleston region ni the year »^>73-74 Th. 
'viJc chancellor should plan lor the use of such equipn,ent over a period ol live 
years with tlesibility lo teorgani/.e the plan annually. 

''''I^X:^::!:^^^^^ ... . cadre of individuals trained for 
specific tasks. Such demand lor skilled workers may also develop n. we 
cst ibhshed businesses The Regents should maintain as a special part ol tlicir 

: al Sget a fund which will be used each year to provide short-term training 
pr grams o. sin weeks to twelve months ii, length lor specilic training. These 

u ,d will he used to support the operating costs ol such programs under the 
,tdt^ local responsibility of the regional director ol comprehensive 

« V college education. In turn he must make whatever local arrange- 
^^rZ uc^^'u. in order to provide the educational opportunity by 
, tractual arrangement with exiMing public or private institutions by establ.sl - 

u.g X. work within the community college itself, or by making arrangements 

with another agency. 

Contractual Arrangements . 

Lach regional director will need the authority to ^•''"•f^^pj'''.' 
private institutions lor courses, lor faculty time, lor use o lacilities. Such 
a ut act t ould be made on an annual basis, renewable when ^PP-P"^^;'- 
Pri^ a^^^^^^^ colleges, because of their ongoing programs, nuy be able to 

n vid sav s at less cost to the state than would be required f. eslabhsh s.m- 
H roppo u ilics iu new state facilities. Such savings will enable public lunds to 
M;rvc a ;i ger group of students. Care should be taken to make certain that he 
quahtv .1 tlu' services contracted is equal to that which would be provided 
through a state institution. 

Regional Occupational Education Centers , ...n.tions in 

The Rceonts should con^ider educational opportunities lor occupations n 
.clercil c to statewide needs, regional needs, and local needs, ^''"f f 
O l d be carefully assigned to the va.ious regions ol the State based iH^oi tw 
0 the ni-ds as delincd In the data and. (b) the estimated ability ol the 
in s tio I S t do ,1,0 iob. All insliiutious will not be .hie to serve all occupa- 
IiImuI iiee' k Assignmen. of institutional responsibilities lor designated programs 
is essential. 

n':!::,..,.:,! need, .uc ... be ..vcd. there will need ,o be available at leas, a 
Innited amoun. ... a..,uu....y sp.-ces designed lo provide living ^'^•^-"7';^^ 
■ r.l'.se who will ....t be able to cinmule. Special programs winch will be 
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available iti (Mily luic gcogtuphical location in (he Stale will need, in |Xir(icul;u\ 
doinuiory spaces ai low cost u> (lie student in order U) ei|iiali/e in some res|Hrc(s 
educational opp^ut unities. (*onsiderahle diirniitory facilities which may he used 
lor this purpose presently exist in higher educational institutions. 

Research and Development 

The Bitard o\ Regents will need to autlu>ri/.e the vice cliancelKu to develop 
plans to rciiuest help IriMii the U. S. Oi l ice o\ l*ducation» the Appalachian 
Regional (\>nninssion. and other agencies Tor grants such as Tor DeveKiping 
ln\liluiii>ns (Title III. Higher hducation .Act). The Higher Hducatiiui HaciliR^T 
Act. tor continuing education. \o\ vocational cJucatiiUi. lor research, and lor 
nuins other areas tor which iVJeral rniulN arc available. Such IuikN sl.ould be 
used to cnncli .iiul lo >uppieinent available State lunds. Il bills such ihelMI 
Kill, winch p.isscd the 1. S. Sen.ilc recently complete the legislati' pnvcss. 
rund> will be available lor the development oi ci>ininunity Ci>llegesi: » mniibei 
ot adilMU>iv.il aicas 

li is nnpiMl;iiii lli.ii tlie lescarcli tacilitics oi the Board ot Regents pnwide 
leadeislup ati*.l l)clp to ilie connnuiiity Ci>llege regions in many areas related \o 
the develi»pmciH anJ improvement ol comprehensive community college 
cihicatiiMi. 

Time l* rame 

Tlie pioposeJ pl;in toi ctuuprelicii^ive commuiiiiy coHeue educalh>n 
ti»ucihci Willi ihc piojev icil (aruet populalioii are objectives which the Hoa"J of' 
Rciicnls must C'^iniJci a ci»iitc\l ot piimilics loi Usinu resources anil Ui 

ielatii»nslnp ii* o\ jiall pl^jeclivcs of the Stat*.- iughcr education system. I he 
■:oiiNuliants envisii»ii InMli slu>it-iani:e and long langc dimensions winch can be 
lealisiually ilcveloped b\ tlic li>arJ. An imniejiale and iin|»ortaiit decision will 
be extcriialK decided hv llie State's LiovermneiH | LegislaUire and (ioveinorl. 
that Is. a claiitication v>t (he locus ol slate level responsibility loi all post high 
sclioid education including the occupational education. 

Implementation ot ihe structuial plan tor comprehensive coinmunity 
college educatPM^ outlnied in Chapter IV cituKl be caiiieil out /// i>r in staiies 
depciidmu up«»n luiuN made available to the Hoanl ol Regents Ihe ci»ii>nllants 
tavot the tollowmii time schedule: 

SI MMhR: 

I Appioval o| hirkersbiiri! Comnuimty (\)llege and Soullicin West 
Vitjiinia Conmmnity College alieady compleied. 

WINTIR 

2. Appmninienl ol vice chancellor. 

3. Designation ot institutions in Regions 4 and as Ci>minuiiity ci>lleges 
tit begin itpeiating in the tall ol h>72 provided local suppiut is 
tavorably present, 

4. Seek legislative approval tor laws which will permit lull implemema- 
tion ot this plan. 

5. Recruitment ot regional directius and appi>intment i>r directors when 
aiithori/ed. 
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SPRINC;. 

Pri>visu)ii Un (lie desigtuicd tour-year colleges in Regions L 2« 5« 7« 8« • 
and to develop rei|uests as plans tor an approved conununity college 
educational tunction tor their institutions* 
7. Approval oi selected ti>ur-year colleges which have presented adequate 
plans and evidence of coniinittnent [o tlie coniprehcMisive community 
ci>llege concept. (Selection o\' two or three lor l^>72-73; two or three 
lor |M7.>-74.) 
S. Developmetu of system-wide articulation policies. 

Discuss plan tor comprehensive conununity college education with 
representatives ol* North Central Association. 
10. tX*velop criteria and tormat tor approval of ci>ntracted services. 

Acadeniic Year 1972-73 

1 . Opening i^l h)7l -72 authorized conmiunity colleges. 

2. Appriwal ol remaining tour-year colleges to provide comprehensive 
community Ci>llege education tor their regions* 

.V Appoint Regional Advisory Ui>ards and State Advisory Council for 
Comprehensive Community College Education. 

4. ImplemeiHatiiMi of PFBS for community ci>lleges. Development of 
pertormance objectives for each operating region. 

5. First annual review of institutional plan of pertormance objectives. 

6. Completion of Regents* policies for total comprehensive community 
college education system. 

7. Develop plan lor serving remote areas of the State. 

Academe Year 1973-74 

1 . Opening of 1972-73 authorized community colleges. 

2. Hvuluate performance objectives of each region as part of budget 
procedure. 

3. Review agreements with North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools concerning West Virginia community college 
structure. 

4. Review progress in initiating non-traditional approaches to providing 
educational and training services* with particular emphasis upon such 
remote or sparsely populated areas as located in Grants Pendleton, 
hfcahontas, Greenbrier, i\ivht)l(is, and Twcitcr (bounties. 

5. Complete plan for utilization of portable or surplus ei|uipnient and 
resources which can be used at different locations at dilTereiU times to 
extend or broaden educational opportunity while realizing maximum 
economy. 

Arudcmir Year 19 74-75 

1. Review and evaluate statewide system. Adjust programs or leassign 
responsibility as necessary to guarantee successful comprehensive 
conununity college services to West Virginia. 

2. Review rcgit>nal boundaries ti> determine appr^>priatenesb. Reassign 
counties to diflcrcnt rcgi(»ii if necessary to broaden services* 

.V Continue aiituial review of institutional performance objectives and 
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examine piaclkes m ^ i . ^ \vl»icli iniglil better be provided by eon- 
traetiul agreement. 

Summary 

Tliis eliapter has leviewed iimm lel loi n» a number ol very speeial eonsidera- 
lions wliich the Board ot Rei:rlll^ must ieeogi»i/e. Tliese will be ol' partieular 
help to the RegeiUs as (lie\ imp' incut the plan ilewiibcd herein. A tnne Irame 
is provided to aid in evaluaunv i progress o\ the developnienl i^l this level ol' 
higher edneation in West Virjim i 
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sol R( r . NorinaiiC. Harris. I'liivcrsity ol Michigan. 
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table /\'2 
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MIDDU: MANPCmtiR JOBS LCX A 1 ON A MANIPliLATIVKCOGNITIVI: SCALE 
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tliagrain. ilo not really apply in praeliee. The speelruin ol* jobs from "all manual** to 
"all l iigniiive*' is eonlinuous. nol JiseonOnui^us. 



SOl'K( r. Norman ( . Harris, Universilv ot Michigan. 
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I able A-4 

LOWER LEVEL ENROLLMENT. 1970-71 AND 
ASSOCIATE DEGREES AWARDED. l%9-70and 1970-71 
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*Stud».-n»% arc considered as candidates for baccalaureate degrees in four-yc.ir institutions. 
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t able A-5 

INVENTORY OF ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAMS AND 
DEGREES GRANTED 1970-71 
West Virginia Private Inititutioni of Higher Educatiiin 
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X Indicates program but no degrees conferred. 
SOCRCI . West Virginia Hoard ot Regents. 
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OCT 1 1\ 1974 

aEARINQHOUSE FOR 
JUNIOR COUEGE 
INFORMATION 



APPENDIX B 

SELECTED BIOGRAPHICAL DATA OF CONSULTANTS 



LOtlSW. BENDER 

b.A.. Moravian C'olWyt. 1950 
M.A.. Uhijjh I uivvrMlv, 1952 
I d.D,, Uhi^b rnivcrsiiy. I%5 

June 1%9-ScptcnilKr 1970. Assistant Commissioner tor Higher lldueation, Pennsylvania 
Department i>t' I dueation. Kespimsibk* tor all stat't services tor the Pennsylvania Ottiee 
of Higher I dueatton and the State Board of I'ducationN Council for Higher I dueation. 
July 1 965 June 1969. Director. Bureau of Community Colleges, Pennsylvania Depart- 
menti/f l- Jucation. 

I96H-1970, Served as educatiimal con^ltant on matters related to community junior 
colleges with such organizations as; General Learning Corporation; New Jersey 
Community College System; Perkins and Will Architects; Community Colleges in 
Virginia, New ierwy, I lorida, Mississippi, Connecticut, and West Virginia. Ihe Middk* 
State Accreditation Association. 

1970-71. Cii-Director W. K. Kellogg l oundation supported program for state-level 
community junior «.-ollege oftlcers, sponsored joi itly by Florida State University and the 
Cniversity of Honda. 

|97l*pre>ent. Professor, Department of Higher Education. Junior College Tducation, 
l-lorida State Cniversity. 

PubUcatkins (selected) 

''Transition from High Scliool to College,'* /tmcriiwi Council on Education 
**Pi*nn%ylvania ( ommunity Collefoes on the Move," The Bulletin ofPSBA 

The Master Plan lor Hi^iher l-ducation DOCUMENT OR PROCllSS?" Pcnmyhania 
kJucatitm 

**A New Degree Progrum- Occupational Education,** (with James P. Murphy) Pcnn* 
sylvania SchtnA Jourml 

"Miravles Still Happen: Pennsylvania's Community College Story,** (with Mwood A. 
Shoemaker) Pw Junior College Journal 

Governance and Administration of the Two*Year College (with Richard C. Richardson. 
Jr.. and Clyde t. Blocker) Prentice H;ill (Scheduled for I'ebruary, 1972 release date) 



NORMAN C HARRIS 

Professor of Higher Fducation, and ( oordinator of Community College Development 
Center for the Study of Higher Fducation, The University of Michigan 
University of Cahtornia at Los Angeks (U.C.L.A.) 

Bjihelor*s Degree in Physics. 1935 
University of Cahfornia (Berkeley) 

Master*s Degree (Physics Ik I- dueation) 1040 

Post Master's Study (Education) 1940, 1941 
University of Southern C t|jfornia« 1 <>s Angeles 

Advanced ( graduate Work m Physics, Engineering, and Higher Education, 1950-54 
University of Pangaxinan. Phillippines 

Honorary Doctorate awarded. December 1969 
Experience 

Instructor in l.ngineering and Physics (Junior College Cahfornia) H years 
Dean of Occupational Education, Bakerslleld College. (California) 6 years 
Professor of Higher I' ducutiim, University of .Michigan. 1961 to the present 9 years 
Visiting Professor of Higher Fducation, University of Hawaii summer 1966 

On sabbatical k*ave July. I%9. to July. 1970. Research and travel i^rant from 
I as t* West Center in Honolulu to do manpower and higher education research in S.F. 
Asia Thailand. Malaysia, and the Philippines. 

Seniur Specialist. Fast-West Center, University of Hawaii January-July, 1970 
IVofesskmal Activities delected) 

Survey research aiul coiisultnig on ci>iiiiiiunity college and middle manpower problems in 
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the lolKiwini! Nl.ik'N.ifut territories ol the I niteit States. 

1 New Snrk. Vir.L'itua. refniNylv;inia. M hiiwtt\. I'ucrlo Rko 

NhJwest. Mk'hiifun. Mi^mhih. Illinois. KaiiM^. Ohm. Iiuhjtu. MintUMitj 

South. Arkjn^aN. K'unesseL-. I loriilu. \»»rth ( arolnu 

Wexi. Ari/ona, ( .ilitornu. ILiwaii. Nevail.i. Wa^hintiton, \^\*»inini:. Saittoa 

Kuhlicaiions txclciiedl 

/ci /////(•*;/ iduiittum tn tfir Junu*r ('n/A v*'. I^*-' p.iv?^*v iilu^tralLil Aiiu-ruaii ANN»K:atit»n 
ot .lunn»r i\»lle\:e^. \V.i>hHhjli»n. M i .l'Hi4 

••( onutumitN ( i'llcLV Kviinual I Jiu ilmu." I'hc \iirth Central Ass* Kiation Quarhrlw 
Nfrini?. 

"I hi.' ( i)numi!iil\ lutih»r i i^lleiic A S»»lutii»n ih^- SkHleJ Manpuwer Problem." 
i iirrent Umk^ \\\ llitilut KhkalUMi. A>MKUtion tor lln!her I dikatn»n. NVaxhiiiirton. 
I9h: 

••iK\u|Mti*>iijl Kluialioii. MiiKlle M.int'owcr. aitil ih^- luinot i**»llei!e." Compact 
\ta<a:n\i. luiu'. PMiS. Ilu- I Ju*. .itii-n r*»mmi»ion of llu* Stale>. iK'Mver 
l\'ih>\ual lJuxatum tn Mtrh!}:an C*mnmmt\ C'l *//<<<' v. 14^ pai:*.>. iIIuxIuIl J SlIumiI k\\ 
I Ju»..ilii»n. the I nuerMtv ot MKhiiran. \\\\\ Arhor. I'*ti5. 



JAMI S I.. UAl ll NHAKia K 

IMtM lu uli liitiiiirt olk'LV. hMl 

I tii\vrNit\ «»t I I'tula. liAl \Mth hidi hotiotv 1*M3 

I fiivc'rMt\ .il I lorula. MAI . hM^ 

rriiwrNrt\ ot i alilofina. .uh .iiu ^.-d w « »rk 

I nr.;i it\ .>l I Inrula. I .1 l> . P»5ii 

i-\pcrii*nee 

\xM»ii.itc- IM-'U-NMtr. SL'^.<ikiar> I JikmIumi. I ni\crNU> oi I lorul.i. I^5n 53 
t .•llci'e .'I I Jiualntii. \\ .iNliiiii!t.iii I iM\i;r^il>. St l.nuix. Sunuik-r 1*»5.* 
i>iK\ toj. ( i'iiiimuiii\ I olL*i!i.' l ouiK il. 1**55-5" 
SJi.'«»l I JiK.tfiuu. I l.irui.i SMii- I niwrMtv. I .iII.iIuxnwl'. Siumiu-r 
I fii\i iNr!v i«t It'u.i. SiiinitK*r 

I)ii(.\t.»i. hiMsh'ti I't I <'Miiiujiiit> .lutli'T Statv- iKiMrtiikiit ot I wlvU.jth'ii. aikl 

1 \v'uiii\» S.*iic!.ir> Sl.ik- lu;iit»r I hIIll'!^- Ko.ikI h>5" h»i 

XxMxi.iiit Si.itL* suPfH".;;!iiti.in. ( oimnunitv Junior t MlU't:eN. State iK-parlinent ot 

I JikJtb<n. .iliJ I \.\ulrve OltKei. M.fte futih»r t .ilLyi.- lltMril \^Hyh■i^^ 

\ tNiim-j li.\tiik-i.i I'lU vv ol I Juiatnm. I iiivei^it> ot tlli'ioiN. Suiiuiu r l%S 

l»rot(.NNur atui Hire., toi Itisiituk- ol llii:lk*i I '» iti«»M. I !ii\erMt> ot" Morula. 

I '^•♦iS-pieM'iit 

PrutV^MtMial \iii\itK's tscleiicih 

\|».-ni^k.t »»l 1 « ittituiNNti >Ji I in t «»lk'.\N. StuitlitMii \n\Oi. i.iltoti . 'f I oIU-'Jl'n aiul Sl li»u»U 
NK'iuIh'i. \(1vinoi\ ( »»Muni!tL\'. \v*u luxttttitioiiN I'rok'M. Mfierk.iii \Ns«Mati" mi ot Jutih»r 

Mv-nilvi. \J\jnoi'. ( oumviI oh I oiiiinuint> ( <»llei!L^. \ttK'rk\in I c^tiii'.' I'rocrattJ 

MemlM i. \»l\i>"i\ ( ..mtiiitUe. \ttkruaii loutkil on KIUi.itioii\ SIUkI> ot Statewide 

S\ Nlem^ "III i^lui I JiK .ith .11 

t otiNull.ttil i»r» iiintot ioIIl'.'-- Ilk \l.tlviiir.i. \ri/oh.i. ( .ilitoitii.i. ( oliimlo. iK'laware. 
Il.iw.iii. IllriioiN. loua. K.iiiNav Ku;Hivk\. \|ar\l.i.Kl. M.usaJiUNetl^. MkhiiMti. MixMxxjpjti. 
MisM'iiii. Vw K'ixe\. \eu N oj k. \i»f ll> < aiohiia. Ok lahoujj. IVriti^> U atiia. I eiitkxM.-c. 
\ iijiitu.i. \\.iN[iiti|jtoii .nui iither> 

hjliliiaiiuns twice leili 

\ SMte rijn tt»i I'uhlh liitMoi I oIKlVn. I'»5^.I rii\crNM> ot I IntkLi Pr^^x 
c oiilrifMik'J to itoti itn luniof .ollei.VN iti hitu jtinn unJ thr /-'utun *tt f'hmJa * {'^4^ i 
iht Cttfnmunitv hotmr Cittlt'Hr in ^ lurhia's iutun i r»^"» 
t o l ihtiii. Thi i'nnunumtv C>Hh tlu South ( I'MHi 
I >niu'ii"-ioMx ot I iltii atioiial Set.-d ,.aplcr on Imitoi ( i»lk-i.'eN> 
Itiiiittr t olU'L'e Idikatton iti Okkilionta 
\tial> xts »0 llhn«»is Stale Imiiitf t olL-'je Hoaril 

' \ Moik'l Stale StriKtuie Itir ( tMfiinutiit\ (oIL-lv^" /// Search for f*atttrn\ f nt i^tiimr tw 
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